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PREFACE. 

|Zq|HE present series of lessons, like those in Part 
^^^ II., appeared from week to week in ^n ClAi-b- 
e^rh Soluif and I have to thank the Editor, P-d-bftAic 
TOac piA|iAif , for his unvarying kindness and courtesy 
and for many useful suggestions. 

As in the case of the previous parts, I am specially 
indebted to -<\n cAtAitr peA-OAtr l.Ao§Aitie and to 
ttWteSi X)\\eAtryAt for their kindness in carefully 
reading all the lessons prior to publication. I have 
also to thank SeOf ^tfi tAOi'oe, Comdf ComCeAtinAin 
and Se^S-^n touAif) (Donegal) for information on 
various points of local usage. I have still further 
drawn on the stock of proverbs so kindly given to me 
by proinfiAf ^TAtAig. 

Several friends have suggested that I should 
introduce stories and poetry into the exercises. I 
have found, however, any attempt at literary narrative 
incompatible, in the space at my disposal, with the 
main objects of the book, viz, — (a) to adequately 
illustrate the grammatical points dealt with in each 
lesson and to avoid those grammatical constructions 
not yet explained ; (b) to introduce common words 
and idioms useful in everyday intercourse with Irish 
speakers. For literary purposes one must have a 
free choice of every grammatical form, idiom and 
word in the language. I therefore had to keep to 
the conversational form and to use it solely for the 
purposes of elucidating the grammar and teaching 
and repeating new words and phrases. 

Part IV., containing about twenty more lessons, 
will complete the series. 

seA$-dii p. mxvc 6nuT. 

41 Welbeck St., London, W., 
August, 1905. 
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^un TiA 5Aet)it5e T)'fo§ttiim. 
An T)oCciam mAC finnt 

•oo fspfob. 
LESSONS ON THE DIRECT METHOD 

FOR CHILDREN LEARNING IRISH. 

PART I. PRICE TWO PENCE. 

For the teaching of languages to young children the Direct 
Method, which is almost universally used in Continental Schools, 
is the best and most efficacious. The child is taught to speak and 
think in the new language from the first lesson and the teaching of 
the grammar is postponed until the child has already acquired an 
instinctive knowledge of it and is old enough to understand the 
explanations. At that stage the Handbook would be useful In An 
mo-6 "OitieAc every sentence in the book is either a question or an 
answer to one. It is the mc st up-to-date book for children. 



OeACCA OAinnce 

An 

QijincednA. 

An T)oCcflm mAC 6nnt 

•oo r5piot>. 

This book is a conversational guide for teachers of the Hand- 
book of Modern Irish. With adults and with children who have 
reached the age of reason the best results are got by a combination 
of oral and grammatical teaching. By the use of this book any 
teacher of average intelligence can, from the very first lesson, 
impart a conversational knowledge of Irish while the pupil is 
learning the grammatical matter from the book. The lessons are 
carefully graduated and follow the order of the Hand-book so that 
the pupil acquires some conversational knowledge of oonstructions, 
idioms and words before he reaches them in the book. Used with 
obj^'cts and pictures this is the best system of teaching and the one 
which has yielded the best results. 

From all Bool: -sellers and from 

M. H. GILL & SON, Limited, 
Upper O'Connell St., 
Dublin. 
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EA5Y TEX^rS, WITH VOCABULARY. FOR USE WITH 
HAND-BOOK. 



tlt)ACG Afl sciocAine 

(Reprinted from '• 1ttifteAftA|i nA ^Ae-oilje"), 

SHORT STORY IN CONNACHT IRISH 

BY 

se^S-dn p. niAc 6nnT, t).t. 

(DR. J. P. HENRY). 
PRICE TWO PENCE. 

SANCTIONED FOR USE IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

" . . . . The language of the little story is as simple as the 
plot ; but, while simple, is thoroughly idiomatic and racy of the 
district in which the scene is cast. To make things still simpler for 
the learner, a vocabulary of the more unusual words is appended. 
. . . . We would strongly recommend the story to the teachers 
who are studying under he Killala Teaching Scheme, and. indeed, 
to anyone who is labouring to acquire a good grasp of our native 
tongue " — Western People. 

^ 

t)AS 50|:UAt)A Ul DOtfiriAlll 

(Reprinted from *'1nir fAil "), 
A SHORT HISTORICAL SKETCH 

BY 

seA$-dn p. niAC finn!, x).t. 

PRICE ONE PENNY. 

May be obtained from all Book-sellers and from 

M. H. GILL & SONS, Limited, 

50 Upper O'Connell St., 

Dublin. 
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COBRIGENDA ET ADDENDA. 



ige 5, line 5. 


instead of 


"Sdioft'' 


read 


"6A-6t>." 


» 8, 


n 29. 


>i 1) 


" only" 


,t 


"orbA." 


M 8. 


» 30. 


after 


" nA|t (that not) 


insert 


" which does not 
aspirate the 
initial of bA " 


M 10. 


..26. 


»> 


'* twelve'' 


»» 


" twenty 'two, thirty- 
two, &c." 


» 15. 


foot-note 


instead of 


"t>A6At)(M.) 


read 


»*t)AtAt>(M.)." 


„ 18. line 18, 


»» >» 


" popCA " 


i> 


** pOf CA." 


„ 24. 


» 21, 


after 


"■0. c" 


insert 


" , t " 


„ 25. 


M I. 


instead of 


" f AtinncAd " 


read 


'* f AnncAC." 


» 32. 


M 28, 


M >t 


" 'mo " 


»» 


"mo." 


n 33. 


n 3. 


M ft 


"rcAftSdil" 


n 


"peArSAl." 


» 40. 


M 29, 


l» »> 


»• SeAJAti " 


>» 


"SeAJAti." 


» 47. 


„ 2, 


delete 


"tub." 






n 50. 


„ 6. 


after 


" X). z " 


insert 


" , I " 
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A 

HAND-BOOK OF MODERN IRISH. 

PART III. 



LESSON LIV. 

Cardinal Numbers. 

232. The cardinal numbers from one to ten are — 

-^on, one. S6, six. 

"0-^, t)6, two, Se-ACc, seven, 

Uf!, three. OCc, eight. 

Ceitf e, ce^AtAit\, four. TIaoi, nine. 

Ctiig, five. t)eiC, ten. 

233. When r^«w//«^, without any noun being ex- 
pressed, A is prefixed to the numbers. It causes no 
change in consonants but prefixes ti to vowels, eg. — 
A liAon, A t)0, A cf!, &c., one, two, three, &c. 

When a number is used as a noun, ax\ may be pre- 
fixed, e,g, — AX\ c-Aon, the one ; An cfl, the three. 

234. When xvon means one and is followed by a 
noun the word x\rh4in usually follows the noun, e,g, — • 
X\\\ A.tc Aon lAit\ -Arfi^in Ai^e, he has only one mare. 
When xvrii-^in is absent Aoti means any, e»g, — tli'l xion 
I4i|t -Ann, there is not any mare in it. 

235. There are two words each for trjo dnid four. 
X)6 is used for two when no noun is expressed, e.g, — 
z^ f 6 A -od A f =-06) 6105, it is two o'clock (of clock), 
CeAtAift is used iox four under similar circumstances, 
e.g, — zA f6 -A ce^t-Aip a 6105, it is four o'clock. 
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2 A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN IRISH. 

X)S is used for t7vo and acettfie for four when a 
noun is expressed, e.^, — 1>^ tAtf, two mares ; ceitfe 
Ui|t (or t^i|\e-A<ix\), four mares. 

236. piCe, twenty, and all its multiples including 
c^-AT), a hundred, and tnfte, a thousand, are followed 
by the noun in the nominative singular, e,g, — pCe 
•Duine ; c^so ^re-At^ ; mile be^n. 

Aon, one ; and Aon-^-'o^AS, eleven, are followed by 
the noun in the singular number. 

"04, two ; and -64 — "o^-as, twelve, will be dealt with 
in a subsequent lesson. 

The remaining numbers irom three to nineteen, in- 
clusive, may be followed by either the singular or 
plural number. The latter is used if the objects be 
viewed in the mind as separate units ; the singular 
if they be viewed collectively^ e.g, — ctjig 156 or 0^15 
Da, five cows. The latter may also be rendered cOig 
cinn x)e bUAib, five heads of cows. 

Exercise LIV. 

xVof). — Ca fTAiDeuAinnpeilm |!)At)fAic HI Con<iut>-Aif ? 
Conn. — ^A ttiAifim f eAcic mile.* C-d fi of cionn oCc 
mile 6 ti§ (or teAt) An cfA^gAifc 1 mt)Aile ttlOitrne. 
A. — C6 rh^At) CAlrf)An Aige ? C. — tli'l aCc c|\! ac|\a 
50 leit Aige. A. — C^ n-oeACAit) r6 in-od ? C. — 
CtiAit) f4 50 liAonAC deAtAM^ toC. x^. — An 
nt)eA|\nAit) f6 ^nd Aft bit Annpn ? C. — tlinne. A. — 
5oit)6 bi f4 A 'O^AnAiii ? C. — X>o -Ofol f6 a rhtic. 
A. — 5oit)6 tti5 Aift {see idioms Pt. II.) a t)iol Cotti 

lU-At f A mt)ll-At)Ain. C. If -AlillAlt) b! eAfbAlt) Aipgi-o 

Ai|\. Til •OlolfA'O f6 1 mAf-A mb^At) fin. t)i ceitfe 
fSilleAdA Ag An bfuinceoif Aip Aguf t)ei<i f siUcaCa -aj 

* See vocabulary Part 1 1. 
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Anmt)t\otAi|teAi|tA5tif f6 fsiUe^CA A5 An n5t^6AfAit)e 
Ai|\ A^tif ciiis f5iUex\6A A5 ^r\ pum^A\^ (or fiuiii6if) 
Aifi. A. — ITI-Aife, " nt Im ceAtin 'n^ ce-AfX)." C. — If a\^ 
^igtn b! f 4 1 n-Ann a 6iOf a 10c. Tliofi rtiiAti leif An rhuc 
•00 t)iot Anoif a6c nt |\Aib Aon 6aoi Af Aige. itleAf f e , 
50 OpuigeAt) f6 punc uif\ti. A. — TTlAife, nA6 bog At)i 
An ct^AiceAnn ai^^ ! t)i An rhuc An-CAnAit) Af pAX). 

Ill lOfAt!) fi A CUIT) bit). C. X)\ f6 IT)!!! (OF eA-OAft) t)-A 

6oiTiAi|\te (^^^ idioms) a6c b'^igin -06 a "Oiol pA 
t)eit\eAt). A. — C6 rti^AX) eAllAig T)0 biot) A5 a "OeAfb- 
ft-^tAif ? C. — C^At) mionn^n Aguf Aon AfAt Arh^in 
Agtif f i6e feApt^Aci A^uf nAOi rnA-OAt) (or niA'OAi'Oe) 
A^uf ceitfe cinn "oe buAib. A. — C6 rh^AX) a 6105 6 ? 

C. — "CS f 6 A CCAtAlt^. 

LESSON LV. 

Cardinal Numbers (continued). 

237. The cardinal numbers from eleven to twenty 
are : — 

Aon-'o6A5, eleven. Cui5-T)6a5, fifteen. 

X)6-t)4A5 or t)^-x)6A5, S6-'o6a5, sixteen. 

twelve. SeA(ic-'o6A5, seventeen. 

Cfi-'o6A5, thirteen. 06c-T)4a5, eighteen. 

CeAtAit\-'o6A5 or ceitt\e~ tlAOi-'oeAS, nineteen. 

■06A5, fourteen. P^^^o, twenty. 

238. The noun is inserted between -o^a^ (which is 
like the English teen in thirteen^ &c.) and the 
number indicating the unit. 

With all the numbers from ct^i-'O^AS to nAoi-T)eA5, 
inclusive, the noun may be put either in the singular 
or plural number according to the idea present in the 
mind (see § 236). 

Aon-T)6A5 takes the noun in the singular number, 
e.g, — Aon Cap Alt "o^a^. 
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239. T)6-t)6-A5 and ce^t-Aif-T)6-A5 are used when a 
noun is not expressed, as in counting ; •6il-x)6-A5 and 
ceit|ie-x)6A5 when a noun is expressed, e.g. — c6 
rh^AT) t)6 AzS -Ai^e ? How many cows has he ? 
Ceitj^e cinn '06-A5, fourteen (head). Cf, § 235. C6 
♦fi^AT) A <il05 6 ? What o'clock is it ? A xXJ-'b^Ag. 
Twelve. 

240. Rules for Aspiration. 

Rule 12. The initial of the noun is aspirated 
with Aon-'o6A5 and t)A-T)6A5. They cause no change 
in vowels. 

The T) of 'o6a?5, in the above numbers, is aspirated 
after a v©wel, but not after a consonant. E.g. — 
Aon b6 t)6A5 ; O^x l^ifi "06^5 ; Aon Af aI "06^5. 

Rule 13. — With the numbers from cf! to f6 and 
from cfi-"o6A5 to f6-"o6A5, inclusive, the initial con- 
sonants of the noun and of "06^5 are aspirated if the 
noun be put in the singular number {see §§ 236, 238) 
but ;zo^if it be put in the plural. The initial of X)6a5 
is not aspirated at all if the preceding noun ends in t), 
n, c, I or f (the consonants in the word dentals^. 
E.g, — UjAi b6 t)6A5 or cjAi t)A '06^5 ; ceitfie b6 or 
ceitj^e t)A ; CU15 CvVpAtl "06^5 or CO15 c-ApAilt "o^-as, 

Ufi, ceitt^e and f6, and their combinations with 
"06^5, prefix ti to vowels when the noun is in the 
plural^ but not when it is in the singular ; the t) of 
•06A5 is aspirated in the latter case (except after t), 
n, c, t orf) but not in th^ former^ e.g. — f6 AfAl "O^as 
or f 6 liAf Alt "O^AS ; f 6 ACjAA "66^5. This is in accord- 
ance with the general rule that a h is usually prefixed to 
vowels after such prepositions, possessive adjectives, 
&c., as do not affect consonants — cf. — a t>6, his cow ; 
A t)6, her cow ; a ApAl, his ass ; a tiAf aI, her ass ; 6 
btiAt)Ain 50 t)liA"6Ain ; Am 50 liAm. 
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Exercise LV. 

ITI-^gnuf. — t)iot) ub eile -as^c, a Seoiffe. C4 n^ 
tiuibe-dC-A uj^. Seoit^fc. — rn ti^fb, 50 f-Aib m-Ait -as-ac, 
-A th^gnuif. 1)1 t)4 Ce^Min -A^Atn Ce-Ati-A. Itl. — Sgiit^T) 
-Am-A6 bf Aon c-Ae T)o Seoij^r^, -a S^it)b. ZS p-AicCior 
oftn sujA se-Aft^ -Aif 6 (s^^ idioms). S. — 11^ b-AC teif. 
U-^ C|^! Cup^n (or cup^in) 61ca -A}>\Am. ZA mo f-^it 
^5^m. m. — m^Mfe, bioT!) -oo fog-A p6in a^ac. C^ -aji 
ill-Alt le^\c -A -but (or 'oul) irroiu ? S. — t)-At) ttiAit liom 

-A t)Ul (or T)Ul) 50 T)C1 AOnAt t)6-Al -AM At-A. Itl. — 

501*06 ip miAn le<\c a -b^AnAtti Annf in ? S. — O e-Allx\(i 
le ceAnn-A6 A^5*MTl. UeApcu1$e*^nn u-Aim -Aon be.AfA<i 
•oe^s -A5iif z]\\ bull-An xt^A^ (or cf! buU-Ain T)6a5) 
Agup ceitfie t-Afb t)6A5 (or c-Aij^b X)6-A5) -A^up cOi^ 
g-Ab^Mn "O^^xs (or CU15 gAbn-A "o^-as) -A^up p6 UApg-dn 
•06-A5 (or p6 riup5-<Xin '06^5) -Agup pe-ACc l.A0g "t^A^ (or 
t-Aog-Ann-A "O^-Ag) -A511P CU15 cinn "oe rh-Aiti\e-A(i^ib. 
in. — C6 ifi6-A"o bfomA6 -a^ac ? S — "CS "6^ cieAnn 
•o^-AS -Ag-Am -AjA m'peilm rh6if\ 1 sConn-OAe Hopcom-din 
-Agupc^ ceitfe cinn '06^5 'oe pe-AffA6-Aib aj\ p6-Af-AC 
-As-Ain -A|\ t-AlAfh S^-Ainuip ttlic $Ab-Ann 1 n-<Mce C-At-Ai|t 
riA ITI-AfC. in. — C6 tfi6A"o "oMoc cO -Ap au bp^-AjVAC 
Anuf-Ait) ? S. — S6 punc T)6a5 -Agup "oei^ pgille-A^A 

LESSON LVI. 

241. Present Subjunctive of the Verb U be, 

tlAbAT). TlAbmUIT). 

tiAbAip. U^lb pib or flAbt-AOI. 

U-Alb p6. n^b-AIT). 

242. The present subjunctive is used : — 

(a) To express a wish and is then preceded by j;o 
in the affirmative and by n-^ (n-Afi with other verbs 
than the verb to be) in th*» negative. 
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50 f-Ait> m!le iTiAit -A5-AC, 



1U tiAit) rriAit xNgAC, 
y\S fAt)^!) ctnn 50 ryeOf 



Thank you very much 
[//V. — that there may 
be a thousand good 
(things) at you]. 

No thanks to you. 

May we be safe. 

May I never be ill. 



{d) To express /r^5^^«^ or future tijne when there 
is an element of doubt, as frequently after certain con- 
junctions, such as — \ws\<^ (munj^), unless, if not ; n6 
50, 50 or -a6c 50, until ; f ul -a, f ul m4, ful p-^, f ul 
•oil,* before. 

In this sense {b) the old literary forms fiAft-At), &c., 
are now confined to U. and N. C. In M. the future 
b6^T), &c. ; and in S. C. bim, bit) cu, bi"6 f 6, bimit), 
bit) fib and bfo, are used. 



If se^t^p 
50 



F^n 50 



&N.C.) 

mb^it) 
1 (M.) 

mbi* (S. 
LC.) 

'iVAltt (U.- 

&N.C.) 
moStt) 

(M.) 
I tnbit) 

L c.) 



r6 A5 c«t^ 

pe-Aft^inne, 



1 



(S. 



AMinfeo, 



It will soon be 
raining \lit. — 
it is short until 
it may (will) be 
raining 



Wait until Art 
is (will be) here. 



* Stit, before, takes the relative^ not the subjunctive. The itia, 
iM, and fA ia the above conjunctiops have nothing to do with the 
words meaning if and under. 
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fut X)S^ 

tVAm (U. 

&N.C.) 

(M.) 
f tit -04 

mbft) 
. (S. C.) _ 

m-AiX)in, -A^uf -aCc mufi'^ 

fVAlb, t)6l"6 fMOf -AS-Am- 

r-A 5oi'o6 -An p-At, 
P-An 50 X)c6i$i'6 

b-Aite, 
ITlAfA 'oci5i'6 f6 

b^it) pe-Afs ot\m, 



•o'-AtAip 
-Atirifeo, 



Be off before 
your father is 
(will be) here. 



f6 A 
Horn, 



Have it done in the 
morning, and, unless it 
is, / will know what is 
the reason. 

Wait until he goes home. 

Unless he comes with me, 
I will be angry. 

In all the foregoing sentences there is a probability 
but not a certainty that the event will occur. 

Obs. — The use of jiAbAX), etc., given in (fc) and in the foregoing 
examples will seem strange to native speakers in M. and S. C 
where this usage is completely obsolete, but it is still very commof 
in W. U., and is quite common among old speakers in N. C. e.g.— 
CAbAiji •60m x)0 tAtri n6 50 ftAbmaix) A5 cpiAtl (Father Dinneen's 
Diet , p. 786). It is also an old literary form, as in the following 
examples from "-AjaIIaiti nASefi6jiA6 " from the Book of Lismore 
— ^**fnAit A AnAm, A piji "OAiiA, A|t eifiviTTi, t6ic CAftix)e "OAm n6 50 
jiAbAu mo feoiu octif m'inntnuf a Am pAji^iAX) " (Sylva Gadelica, 
p. 117). "til ticmbfA ^e pionn vim |ti5pefTinix)e6u, a^ gott, n6 
50 mbiAf om cjii btiAt)nA ■o'efbAi-o foft cac ocuf 50 nA6 jtAb f uit 
■ODine x)'fettAib 61^181111 ft"r" (Sylva Gadelica, p. 203). 

Exercise LVI. 

•OiAfimtUT). — /^ ^opfAi'O, -An ftp-ACAif -An leAb-A|\ iJfi 
(or nu-At)) -Afi fC-Aipn-A ri6ife-Ann 50 pdilt ? gopf-Ait). — 
ConnAice-Af. t)'f-A'0-A liom uAim 6 (see idioms) -Aguf 
Cotti ItiAt -Aguf Winis f6 Am-A6 Ce-Annuige-Af A|\ ax\ 

* AJtx miiti'"niAtiA or mutiA (Tirconnell). 
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coi|\c 6. "CS f6 -Af 'oiol 1 fiopA tilie tli Ao"6a. If 
m6f -All <i|ieiT)e-AfhAinc -ac-a -aj "oul T)o'n ugD-Afi {see 
idioms), Vi^t "oe-Af u-Ait) {see idioms Pt. II,) cuft 
flof Af gnforhAftAib a|\ finnfeAf ! *0. — tlf fr-AC-Af 50 
p6iVl 6. C6 rh6-A"o -ac^ Aif ? 5. — U|\i fsille-A^A^ ^S^if f 6 
pigne. t)'friufe-A<icr5ille-A6A6 *0. — 5o|\Ait>buncilifoe 
rh-Ait -Aige -Af. If triAit -An -^i|iit)e (-Ag-Ait), S. C.) -aija 6 
(5^^ idioms). 5- — "^P F^o^ ''^wic. t1.A f^ib -Aon 6-AiUe-Arh- 
Ainr -Aifi. *0. — WAt X>otz aw fs^Al 6 gAti eol-Af -Ap 
fC-Aip -A 'ocit^e -A t>eit -A5 muinncif ti-A ti6i|\e-Ann ! 
5. — ^If t>o6c, 50 •oeitfiin. tnA|\ -A-oeijA -Ati f e-An-froc-Al — 
" If UAI-A6 ^A'DCt^om fojluim." t). — ^S6 mo t>-Af-Arh-Ail 

■^W\< -Ab l-AT) UlCC HA fgOLCAC-A If ClOntlC-A^ ICIf. ITl-AIVA 

mb6A"6 i-A-o-fAti geobAt) (or Jeobf^T!)) -Ati c--AOf 65 
eol-Af Af -AfinnfexNf-Aib. 5' — If fe-Af-A6 ni6 fin. A6c, 
le consnAfh "O^, if geAff 50 f Aib (mbi"6 or nib^it)) a 
rh-Al-Aif c "oe f s^aI -Ann. C6 rh^-A-o -A ttog 6 ? *0. — CU15 
m6imi"o tAi^ 6if -A ccAtA-Mp. 5- — C-Aitpi"6 m6 imtCACc 
ful x)-d f-Aib (mbit) or mbeit)) f6 a^5 ctjj\ fne^CcA. 

LESSON LVII. 

243. Present Subjunctive of the Verb If. 

The present subjunctive of if is -Ab or bA. The 
former is preferred in U. ; the latter in C. ; both are 
used in M. 

When expressing a wish (optative, § 242 a.) 50 is 
used before bA and guf before Ab {cf. § 48). gup -Ab is 
often shortened to gup -a* before a consonant. 

t3A aspirates but -Ab does not. 

When expressing a negative wish a\) only is used, 
preceded by n^Ap (that not). ITIap-a Ab is contracted 
to mAp-Ab (§ 48). 

t)-Ail 6 t)u\ ope, Prosperity from God on 

you. 
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50 mbA tie '6U1C, ^ The same to you {lit. — 

gufx At) 6 t)uic, > that it may be to you ; 

50 mb' Arhl-Ait) -buic, ) or may it be so to you). 

M-djA Ab -ArhlAit) t)uic, May it not be so to you. 

tn-A|tAb 6 Sex\g<An azA Ann, Unless (§ 242^) it be John 

ni'l fiof A^AXw c6 zA that is there, I do not 

Ann, know who is there. 

244. Rule for Eclipsis. 

Rule 7. — The numbers f eACc, oCc, nAoi and T)eiC, 
and the compounds with "o^as of the first three cause 
eclipsis of the initial of the following noun. The 
noun may be put either in the singular or plural {see 
§ 236) but is eclipsed in either case. E.g. — SeAtc 
mb6 (or mbA) ; o6c scApAll (or gcApAai) ; nAoi 
ngAbAfi (or ngAbAifx) ; "oeKi mbutt-^n (or mbultilin). 

The numbers mentioned above prefix n to vowels* 
E,g — SeACc n-ACfA ; otz n-AfAl. Cf. § 88. 

They do not affect f , e.g. — f eAcic f aca. 

When the noun is in the singular number the "o of 
x)6a5 is aspirated J except when it follows t), n, c, t or 
f . When the noun is in the plural t) is not aspirated. 
E,g. — SeACc mbdii^AS (or mbA "o^as) ; otz n-Af aI (or 
n-AfAit) •06A5 ; nAOi ngAbAfC^As (or ngAbAit^'o^As). 

Obs. — In the number nineteen the -o of "06^5 is usually not 
aspirated in M. 

Exercise LVII. 
CAOitfigm.— ITlAife, a *OonnCAt), if ofxc-rA ACil cumA 
nA niAiteAfA. t)Ait 6 titA ofc 'OonnCAt). — 5^ 
mb' AtfitAit) -Ouic (or ^uf Ab 6 t)tiic), a CAOimgin. "^o 
mb' fTA'DA (pA"OA, C.) bUAn tu. An bpinl Aon b4p|\ 
ntJAi*6eA6c' AgAC ? C. — ItlAif e, t)eArhAn cufo AiCfif' 
{see idioms^ Pt. 77.). *0. — An bpACAif CoLum HIac 
triAtgAtfinA Af i:eAt) nA feACctfiAine feo CAiiSce? C. — 
Til fACAf, a6c ConnAiceAf a CliAfhAin. T). — A|\ Cu\\\ 
f6 mo tuAififS leAC (or 0|\c ; see idioms, Pt f7J ? 
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C. — Cuijt. T)ub-Aif.c f6 KO r^i^ Colum i n-A tuige Ajt 
pe-At) 1 bpAT). t)uAil CAom tinnif 6 corhCfom fiA 
tiAimpfe feo AtiutvAit). If ^rhlAit) a fti f6 as 'o^An-Afh 
iTiAifCfe t^ ce Aguf x)U t>^|\|\ fin Winis ftAgx)-dn 
m6|i AijA. '0'fr6bAi|i t)6 b-^f X)'fr4§-^il. If Af 615111 Winis 
f6 fl^n Af aCc nVl p aic ha ffigx)e Aip Anoif . X). — 
j6< <ion>i6 fin aij^ (5^^ idioms). X)' A\\^e6tAmA0iy UAinn 6 
(jtf^ idioms) x)S bpnigeAt) f 6 b^f . CjAOi'be nA p 6ite azS 
Ann. C, — t)A t)tiAt ('ouAt, C.) AtAt\ -66 a belt piAt. U^ a 
AtAi|\ A5 CAbAifc An fr6if Anoif (se^ idioms, Pt. II.), 5«t^ 
a' mAii::(or5;ombArhAii::)AntfiAife-66 6(.9^^2V/^w^). *'1f 
iomt)A cof fAn TfAOgAt fo.'* t)i muifigin fh6|\ -Aif 
Aj^uf CuijA An cigevViMiA cAlrhAn ahiaC 6 6eAl gAn -An 
ciof A beiC Aige le n-!oc. t)i ciof feAtc mbliAt)An 
Aif. t). — C6 rheA-o e-AttAig bi Aige? C; — t!)i fCACc 
mbb t)6A5 (or mbA "06-A5) Aguf n-AOi n-tiAfs^n (or 
n-uAf5^in) x>6as ^S^V ^^^ niAitfe-A^ '66A5 (or rr\S\t- 
jMge "O^As) Aguf -oei^ "OCApb (or -ocAiixb) Aige a6c n! 
6eAnn6<iAt) An luCc ceAnnuigte ia"o. t)i eAfbAit) 
Aip^iT) oftA p6in. 

LESSON LVIII. 

The Dual Number. 

245. In English there are only two numbers, the 
singular and the plural. The latter does duty for 
all numbers above one. In Irish we have a third, the 
dual number, which is used for two or twelve objects. 

The dual number of a noun has the same form as 
the dative singular. As the dative singular does not 
differ from the nominative singular in the first, third 
and fourth declensions {see §§ 78, 94, loi) it follows 
that it is only in the second declension (§ 83) and 
in some nouns of the fifth declension (§ 109) that the 
dual differs from the singular. E.g. — "Oi b|i6i5 
(2nd dec.) ; X>S Coif -o^-as (2nd) ; "tstom (5th) ; i)S 
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te-Ang-Ait) (or te<Mi5<Mn, 5th) ; but "6^ r>S'o (ist) ; -6 a 
Sreim (3rd) ; t)^ Cpiiifcin (4th) ; t)-A Uif (5th). 

246. When -6-^ is preceded by a possessive adjective 
it is not affected by the latter, but the initial of the 
noun suffers the same changes as it would if t)^ did 
not intervene between it and the possessive adjective 
{see § 68, Rule 4 and § 73, Rule i). 

XWo iyS bp6i5, my two boots. 

A "b^ tif6i5, his two boots. 
. A "tS t)r6i5, her two boots 

A XiS mt)p6i5, their two boots. 

Af '6S mbtA6i5, our two boots. 

*Oo '6S f-Ail, your (thy) two heels. 
Obs. — Some recent Munster authors write this construction as 
follows : — -A -oA ^1^615, hia two boots ; a x)a l^ttoij, her two boots ; 
Ati-OA 1^11615, their two boos ; but we have the authority of Father 
O'Leary for saying that the usage of the old speakers in M. 
coincides with that in C. and U. asgiven above. E^ — "x\$Mp i 'JA 
luAf5A-6 '•oiji A -oA ci6," "and she rocking him between her two 
breasts " (old Munster song), 

247. The adjective with a dual noun has the form 
of the plural and is aspirated. E.g. — *()S bfdig 
rh6|tA ; 'OS 6o^\*X>eA^A (§ 118). 

248. A dual noun in the genitive has the same 
form as the genitive plural. E.g. — 1,ua6 ^n X)S tp^g, 
the price of the two boots ; x)At -An x)S f Cil, the colour 
of the two eyes. 

The "o of "Oa is not aspirated after the n of the article. 
Exercise LVIII. 

t)|\e-AnT)-An. — An j^cu^L^if 5U|\ 6tft$ cinipifc rh6[\ 
•00 gopf A1-6 ItlAC gAOAnn ? tnui[\if. — Hi CuAtAf . 
C^AfO -oo tSf^U\ -60? t). — 1p AttilAit) A bi 'OS t>fCi5 
•06-A5 -oe t)\t A\\y te li-AgAi"6 -a Ct-Ainne coicif 6 fom. 
t)i -A tS\t oit)t\e le "o^AnArh -Ai^e f An mb-Aile. X)'\ 
f ft-ACc n-AC|\A CAlrhAn le cfe-Ab-At) x\5Uf le puffug-At) 
-Aige aCjc lets f6 -a|\ ccaI i-at) -Aguf -Af 50 bf-dt leif 
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{see idioms) 50 Slige-AC. Itl. — ^If m-Af fin v6 1 
•ocOUirh. b'frex^ft^ leif 50 m6f jta'oa a Cuix) oil}|\e a 
Cuf -A^A -An m6ip If fiime (see idioms) *r\S ! "oo t:)6-AnAm. 
t). — 11ioi\t)' pAX)A "06 (5-^^ idioms) 1 SLige-At n6 gup 
WflA f6 -A|\ fe-An-t-Af-AiT) teif. 'O'l^ft^ feife^n a\^ 
goffAit) "oeoC A belt -Aige. TTI. — ITIife 'mo b-Ann-Ai 
{see idioms) n-A6 •0CU5 5opf-Ait) eiceAt t)6. t). — ^Af 
m'-An-Am n^f tug, Cn-A-o-Af ifce^t 1 "ocig (or 'oce-AC) 
6fCA. t)i t)^ t)ig (or t)eo<i, C.) leAnn-A aca. Annfin 
t>! cf 1 T)eo<iAnn-A eile aca. 1 n-6if f ^AtAitti big bio-OAf 
fUT) t>eA5 Af An Af Al {see idioms Pt. II.). tW a t)ilCA 
•oe f 56AI {see idioms) aca cf 4tn6nA (or um t. M.). t)'olc 
An fhAif e -bdib 6 (s^^ idioms). A5 nnteA^c a bAite "bdib 
biox)Af Af •oeAfg-ilieifse. TlinneA-OAf An AitgioffA 
Cf Af nA nA bp-Aif ceAnn. t)A geAff t)6ib (s^^ idioms) a\^ 
An 5CAf4n n6 5U|\ tuiceAX)Af "oe plimp ifceA6 1 bpolt 
ni6f . t)fifeAX)Af A t)A n-nitlinn A^uf a "b-d ngUAlAinn 
A5up bfif goffAit) cnAttiA A t)-d luf^An ffeifin. t)6it) 
6ALAnn le n-A 16 a\^ mo •bAoinib botCA. TTI. — " ItlA'f 
CAm •Dip eA<i An bOCAf , 'p An cf li$e tfi6f An AiCgiof fA/' 



LESSON LIX. 

Present Subjunctive of Regular Verbs. 

249. The inflections of the present subjunctive 
are : — 

-AT) or -eAT). -Amuix) (or -AmAOfo), 

-imix) or (imiT)). 
-Aif or -If. Obsolete. 

-Alt) or -it). -Alt) or IT). 

The former are used when the final vowel of the 
stem is broad ; the latter when it is slender. They 
are the same as the inflexions of the future, with f 
left out. 
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250. First Conjugation. 
p6f, marry. 

pdpAX). pOf-AfnuiT). 

pCf-Aifi. p6r-Ait) f it>. 

P6f-Ait) f6. p6f Alt). 

Cuif, put, send, sow. 

Cuifie-AT), cuififi, cuifit) f6 ; cuifimix), cuifit) 
]Mt), cuit^it). 

251. Second Conjugation. 

t)e-Anniiigim, bless. 

tDe-Atinuigexvo, t)eAnnui$i|\, be-dnnuigit) f6, &c. 

252. Syncopated Verbs {see § 58). 

pofgAit, open. 

^OfglAD, pOf 5t-Al|\, pOfglAlt) f 6, &c. 

Present Subjunctive of Irregular Verbs. 

253. The irregular verbs make the present sub- 
junctive regularly from the root of the dependent 
(§ 90) form of the present indicative. 

Deif, bear, carry, &c. (§91). Present subjunctive, 
beife-AT), bei|\i|\, beijtit) f6, &c. 

C-AbAifi, give, bring (§ 92). Present subjunctive, 

CU5-A*0 or CAOfAT), CU^-AljA or C-Abp-Alfl, &c. 

AbAif, say (§ 93). Present subjunctive, -AbfAX), 
x\b|i Alp, Abpdit) f6, &c. 

P-Ag, get, find (§ 97). Present subjunctive, p^g^t) 
(C. & U.), F^^$A•o (M.), p^gvMp or pAgAip, &c. 

T)6An, do, make (§ 98). Present subjunctive, -o^^nA^X), 
•o^AnAip, &c. 

^Teic, see (§ 99). Present subjunctive, peice-AD, 
peicip, &c. 
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Cttiiti or cloif, hear (§ 104). Present subjunctive, 
cluineAt) or ctoif e-At), &c. 

It, eat (§ 105). Present subjunctive, iCeAt), &c. 

U6i$, go (§ 106). Present subjunctive, c4igex\T), &c. 

C-Ajt, come (§ 107). Present subjunctive, ^156^*0, 
CASAT) or ce-ASAD, &c. 

254. When used as an optative (§ 242a) conveying 
a negative wish n-Af (causing aspiration) is used. E,g, — 
t1Aj\ t^igfb r6 fl-^n A t>-Aite, may he not go home 
safe ; n4|i tii6At)uigi'6 *Oia tta, may God not increase 
you. 

Exercise LIX. 

Aoipe.-^Uil f 6 1 gceif c {see idioms) sufi 6i|iig C|\oit) 
rh6p AtfugAt) in-o^ it)i|\ (or eA-OAf) muinncifi ax\ 
b4x)6|\-A Aguf ctAnn tf>AC ax\ ffiuiUe6|iA, Seoifife XWao 
tTl-A$nuf-A. *OorhnAtt. — 5^ t>p6i|Mt) X>\a 0|\tA ! 5^^*^^ 
If ciAtt 'oOift (or x)6bCA) A belt {see idioms) Ag buAlAt) 
A t6ile mAfi fin ? A. — Sin 4 An buille (se^ idioms), 
til fCAf At m6 fin. TlAt Die An rhAife "tdib 6 {see 
idioms) \ CiAfi-^n. — If ArhlAi'6 aca AtjXAnn te f a"oa 
iT)i|\ (or eADAt\) An •oil 'tfeAtn. An tA f^ ■OeifieAt) 
buAil peA"OAp, triAC An bil'oOf a, teif An muitletif 1 
n5A|\ X)o*n tUAn. 'S6 a f^AX) Aguf a geAf f {see idioms) 
50 "ocus peAT)A|\ A 6iteAt "oo'n ttiuitleOif. tiicoAf 
n-A f uit)e A|\ t)^ tloit tri6pA le liAif nA tiAbnA 1 n-Aice 
An x)^ bdtAji. *0*6ipi$ An muilledif tun feifse. 
" WAi^ A* f AX)A buAn tu," Aft feifeAn. ppeAb f6 1 n-A 
feAfArh X)e geic. '*pAn 50 mbeifeAt) ope,** a|i 
feifeAn. CuAit) f6 T)e f^iocAn f-A "t^in |ieAX)Aif. 
ScAf f6 Of A torhAif. tu5 f6 a t)ubftiln. A. — 
TTlAife, b'fr6iT)if 50 t^Aib A tuif Aige {see idioms), 

t). ^t)'fr6l"01|\ 6. Ate C6 An bAll A tUAlt) A|l An Cf OIT) ? 

C. — tug An mmUe^ip pAtlct^ Af tn-^rh An §6iIIt)d 
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'pe^'o^f . t)ti-Ait f eif e-Ati buitte m6|\ f a cffdin a|\ aii 
nuiUe6i|\ Aguf le fm6iT)e-A'6 "oo f tSiie bi f 6 1 n-A ttji$e 
-Afi -A ti|\ 1 n-ili|iT)e. T1tJAi|\ x)'6i|ii$ Ati muitte6ip finne 
f^ A|i |!)eA'OA|i. tn-Afi zS friof -AgAC, If m-Ait *xn pe^f 
CfO'D-A 6 An muiUe6if\. *0. — t)A •bu^t (or •ouaI, C.) 
At-AtA -66 fin. YiS\^ lAgAit) t)M 6 ! 

(ni C|tio6.) 

LESSON LX. 

The Cardinal Numbers (continued), 

255. The cardinal numbers above twenty are as 
follows : — 



>Aon rtiuc -aY (or ] g 

o 









c 

Is* 



o 



If) fiee, 
>Aon ttiuc -Af 

>Aonttitjcfi<ie-AT),, 
"O-i tiiuic (§ 245)^ 

-A'f f i6e, 
X)S tfitiic A\\ 

*()S rhuic pteAr)yj 

X)6 x\'f fi6e (or -Ap |mCix)), 

twenty-two (without a 

noun, s^^ § 235). 
Cffrhuc (or\ 

mucA^ §§ 236, 

240) -A'f f iCe, 
Cfii rhuc (or 

mu ca) Af 



^0) 
0^ 



biO 



^•£ c^ 




Ut\i rhuc iMCe-AT)^ 

(or m u c -A 

fiCe-AT)), 
Uf 1 cinn -Af p\6^x> 

X)e rtiuc-Ait>, 
*Oei6 muc (or niuc-A) -aY 

f i6e, &c., thirty pigs. 
Cei tfie tfi uc\ 

•66-A5 (ormuc-A 

•06-A5) -A'f f iCe 

(or -Af fTKiiT)), 
CeiCfe cinn a\\. 

f 161T) "oe tfiuc- 

-AlO, 

Ce-AtAif-'o^^S -a'r fiCe 
(or -Af fi6it)), thirty- 
four (without a noun). 

X)S pt^x)^ muc (§ 236), 
forty pigs. 




* Oflen pronounced -oa f tiCAt) (i6ac<\t), M.) in the spoken lan- 
guage. 
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teit-C^-At) muc, J ^^ ' teit-rhile miic, 

Uft piC/o muc, sixty pigs. 

X>e\6 muc -A'f c|\i piCi-o, ITIile muc, a thousand 

seventy pigs. pigs. 

Ceitfe |ri6ix) muc, eighty X)^ e^-At) x>^as' 

pigs. muc, 

T)ei6 muc ^Y ceitfe ITIile ifo-dC^AX) 

i:i<iix), ninety pigs. muc, 

H-Aoi muc "b^-As If ceiCfe 06^*0 m!le muc, a hun- 

piCix), ninety-nine pigs. dred thousand pigs. 

C^AT) -aY ct5i5 ttiuc, a *Oei6 5c6A'oia mil- 
hundred and five pigs. mile muc, > lion 

C^AX) 50 leit muc, a Itliltiun muc, J pigs. 
hundred and fifty pigs. 

In large numbers sometimes the higher numbers 
and sometimes the lower are put first, e.g. — " 7,475 
pigs'* may be rendered in the following ways : — 

Se-A<ic mile a\ ceitt^e C^a-o muc -aY ^015 muc-A "o^-as 

-AY Cjtl jTKilX). 

Se-ACc mile muc -aY ceiC^e C6-AX) -aY cuig muc-A "o^-as 
x\Y cft pCiT). 

CU15 mucA •06A5 -aY ^t^^ pi<ii"0 Affe-A^c mfle aY ceitfe 
66^*0. 

Ceitfie C6ax) muc -aY ciiis mucA "o^-as -aY cfi piCit) Af\ 
feACc mile muc. 

•Qe muc-Aift fCAcic mile ceitjxe C^at) cpi pitit) a CU15- 

1,166 years, f6 bli-A-Oti-A x\|\ tj^i p^it) Af C6at) -aja tfiile 
(Keating). 

The X) of t)A is not aspirated when it follows the f 
of -aY or If i^ compound numbers. 
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piCeAX) isthegenitive,B.ndp6^'oisthe dative Q,nd plural 
of p6e. The p of piCeAX) (pCiX), M.) is aspirated when 
preceded by the singular form of the noun or by a 
plural ending with a slender consonant^ but not if pre- 
ceded by a plural ending with a vowel, e.g. — cfii ttiuc 
fiCe-AT) or cfi tnucA -ptCeAX) ; ceit|\e cap-Aitl f Kie-At). 
Cf. the rule concerning "o^-as (§ 240, Rule 13). 

The following old numerals are obsolete in the spoken language : 
— CttioCA, thirty ; ceAtfiA^At), forty ; caoja-o, fifty ; fCAf j;a-o, 
sixty ; feA6ciTi05A(t)), seventy ; occ!tio5a(-o), eighty ; n66A(-o), 
ninety. 

Exercise LX. 

(Aji teAiiAtViAitic). 

CiA|\An. — niojAt)' 6 fin -OAlcA 'pe-A'OAitv {see idioms). 
A|\ freice^l (or t>peicrinc) aw niuille6|\-A Cuige '6C, 
bu^it fgAnnp-At) 6. (6115 f6 -DO nA Donn-Aib 6 (s^^ 
idioms) -Aguf -Af 50 bp^t teif A|t -a rhine-g^i^e p-A 
•b^in -An 6uAin. Aoipe. — 11<ij\ "bonA -An rhAife 't6 
6 (s^^ idioms) ! C. — t)-A -bonA, -a rh-Aif^e. 11io|a 
b-Ain i-Ab n-A potAAf -06 (s^^ idioms) 50 fVAib CU15 
•btiine '66-A5 -A*f ct\i pciiT) X)e tu6c n-A mb-AT) 
ct^umnigte Aige -a <iorhAi|\ An fin,Ain. t)i C|\i mAiX)! 
T)6-A5 -A|\ f i(ii"o -Aguf fe-ACc 5CO|\t\4in '06-A5 -A|\ ptxn 
-Aguf "b-A fpeit •06^5 -A'f |:i6e te cbg-^it -ac-a. 11io|\b' 
fTA-o-A •t6\X> m-AjA fin x\6 guf glu-Aif e-A-o-Aii 1 mb-Affi r\A 
bf-Afs^i 1 n--Aifctf nitiinci|\e -An rhuiltebf-A -a bi f-A|\6if 
le cuff A -A f e-Af Atfi Of coinne -An rhmlinn. t)i cuille-At) 
-Aguf oCc nt)uine "b^Ag aY ceiCfe piCit) "oe tu6c An 
rhuitinn Cfumnigte Ag An muiLlebif tebAif nA bAbnA. 
A. — TTIaY f »0[\ 6 fin bi Of ctonn c^at) a^ cfi 'btiine 
•b^Ag A'f cfi f ibi-o Y^ Cf 01-0. C. — tli^l Aon Arhf Af 
nAb f Alb An oifOAT) fin Y-a tAtAif . tiocf At) leif An 
muiUebif ctnlLeAt) "OAOine -oYAgAit "o.^ mbA"b bfOAg 
teif 6. Til CliffeAt) 'ouine -o^-^ borh tiff Ann Aib Aif. 
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•OottiiiAtt. — " If nStiA (6) An m-A'DA'6 i trootvAf a tige 
p6in." A6c n!o|\ loic mutnticif riA ti-^ice pn ApAtf\. 
50 fi-Aib An f-At oft-A ! C. — tlfof toice-A'D-A|i, 50 
•oeittiin. 50 n-^iiMgit) An c-a"6 le6 <ioit)Ce ! 
(ni c^\ot). 

LESSON LXI. 

The Past Subjunctive. 

256. The past subjunctive is identical in form with 
the imperfect (see Lessons XLVI. and XLVII). It 
is never used without a preceding particle, causing 
eclipsis. 

257. Past Subjunctive of Verb to be, 

t)!nn, Dfteil, bio"6 f6 {see App. 12, Ft. II ), Dtmtf . 
blot) fib, b!T)if . 

258. The past subjunctive of if is bA, b-A-b or btj"0. 

Past Subjunctive of Regular Verbs. 

259. First Conjugation. 

P6f, marry. — p<3fAinn, p6fc-A, pdfA'b f6, pdfAtn- 
-Aoif, pdf-At) fib, pOfAi-oif (or p6f A-OAOif, see § 211). 

Cuif , put, send. — Cuifinn, cuifte-^;, &c. {see § 212). 

260. Second Conjugation. 

t)e-Anntiig, bless. — t)e-Annuiginn, be^nnuigCeil, &c, 
{see § 213). 

pofS^ii, open. — pofslAinn, fOfs-Aicil, fOfglAt) f6, 
&c. {see § 213), 

261. Irregular Verbs. 

The irregular verbs form the past subjunctive 
regularly from the root of the dependent (§ 90) form of 
the present indicative {cf. ^ 249), 
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E.g, — ^t3eit\inn, beinte-d, &c. ; cugAinn, &c. ; -Abf-Ainn, 
&c. ; p-A§Ainn or p-Ag-Ainn, &c. ; -o^AtixMnn, &c. ; 
peicinn, &c. ; cltiininn or cloifinn, &c. ; c6iginii, 
&c. ; dsinn, CA^xMnn or ce-A^Ainn, &c. ; itinn, &c. 

262. If in regard to past time we are referring to 
an actual condition of affairs we use the indicative 
mood, past or imperfect. But if referring to only 
a supposed condition of affairs we use the past 
subjunctive or conditional. It is usually preceded by 
"<5 50, 50 or Atz 50, until ; iriApA (muriA), unless, if 
not ; or "o^, if. With the latter it generally conveys 
the idea that the supposed condition did not exist. 



TDub-Aifc f6 tiom p^MiA- 
rfiAinc 50 "ocise-At) f6 
xxf Air, 

"Cfr-AriAf 50 •DC-dini5 f6 Af\ 
Air, 

triAf-A 'OC6lge-At) >^ 

r6 

triAfVA mb6A*6 50 

n-oe-AC-Ai-O re 
*0^ mt)At) wAt 

f aCat!) r^ 
m-Af\-A ti-oeA^Ait) 

bAile, ir corAtfiAit 5UH 






r <J^ 






r^ A 



X)i (§ 216) -oriistA 
Aifse-AT) "00111, "oMoc- 
r-dinn 6, 

ITI-A (§215) tu^Air-Aiixse-AT) 

•oofYi, x)MocAr Af\ Air 



He said to me to remain 
until he came back 
(supposed condition). 

I remained until he came 
back (actual fact). 

If he did not go (had not 
gone) home (supposed 
condition), he would be 
done for. 



If he did not go home 

(actual fact), it is likely 

that they locked him 

up. 
If you gave me money 

(supposed condition), I 

would pay it. 
If you gave me money 

(actual fact), I paid it 

back to you. 
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Exercise LXI. 

(A\\ LeATiAmAinc.) 

Ci-Af^n. — If "o-Atixx -An 'ope^tn i-at) DaX mtiilte6i|\i. Hi 
-dexiC-Ait) o|\t-A (see idioms) 50 p6itt 1 "ocpoiD A\y bit. 
tli'l f-^pugAt) 1 n-A scionti (see idioms)^ -Ajuf ni c-Aife 
te Seoif\fe 6 (see idioms). 'Oorhn^U. — 1f p!o|\ liuic. 
ZS -An fmion ce-A^c inf -An gcn-Aiti -ac-a. go ^cuipit) 
*Oi-A -An Z'Si) opt-A. A6c le-An le-AC. go^'o^ tA\\lA 1 
n-6if fin ? C. — Hi '6e-A<5-Ai'6 lAb nS f of-Af ^f pe-ADAf 
n<3 50 f-Aib 5aC uile fdfc f-il f^if -Ai^e. ^oip e. — te 
u-O-aCc mo bCAtAt), c-A •oe-Af ^-Jn-^in -A^-Am -Ap -An t>f e-Af 
fin. 1f lug-A tiom (of\m, M.) {''ce idioms) 6 'n-A -An •oon-Af . 
X), — 'nT)orhn-AC, c-d -An ce-A^c -aj-ac. 1f be-Ag of\m-f-A 
fOfC-A 6. 1f clof "oom n-AC t>f tut f6 -A5 •06-AnAin -An 
f At-A (see idioms) le "oeife-Ann-Af . 1f •ooilig -a f-At) c6 
-ACA 6 — ug'O-Af 5|Adn-AC n6 t)iot Cf ;i-Aige. D-a •ocugt-A 
•0-d rfiile punc -oO, b^-A-O f6 CAitce -Aniut)-A -Aige 1 
gee-Ann \iMte. A. — ** UAb-Aip -a f o$a X)o'n bo-OAC -Aguf 

C65P-Alt) f6 -An DlOgA." til t)6-At) D-At n-A fl'Og fU-At) 

-Aige -Anoif, m-Af-A mb^At:) 50 f Aib -At-Aif mo.it -Aige. 
T). — tTl-A b!, bi mit-Aip -Afv freAb-Af -Aige f peif in. De-Ann- 
-aCc *06 le n-A bAn-Am. C. — Sc-at) pe-A^o-Af -a luCc 
te-Aii-AttinA ff e (^6ile of corh-Aip nA tnuiUedifi. t)'f?iif\-Af 

AltinC -Alf 50 f-Alb 'OfOC-frUA'OAf f-AOl. t)l f6 -Ag C6lf- 

jtitn -A Cum f e4Af , -aCc b-A ge-Afp 50 f-Aib -a lii-Al-Aif c "oe 
CujA-Am {see idioms) Aif . C-3lini5 Seoiffe De fgioc-dn 
f-A n-A t)6in. 

(ni cttio6.) 



LESSON LXI I. 

The Ordinal Numbers. 

263. Most of the ordinal numbers are formed from 
the cardinal numbers by adding -eAt) or -tfiAt). 
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C<5a"o, 4\onniAt), first. 
"OAfv.v, "oCmAt), second. 
Cpionuvt), C|Ae-Okf, third. 
Ce-AtfA^rh^-O, fourth. 
Cuige^t), cui^tti^t), fifth. 
S^itiA-O, feife-At), sixth. 
SeACcriiAt), seventh. 
OCciti-At), eighth. 
lUorhAt), ninth. 
'OeiCe^t), 'oe^Crh At), tenth. 

AonrhAt) "06^5, 

eleventh. 
X)A\yA 'o^^Si twelfth. 



rfiorfi-A*6- 



■■D^A^jCfCNr 



■o^^x;, thirteenth. 



tDe-ACifiAt) Afv fiCit), 

thirtieth. 

X>A fi6iT)e-At), fortieth. 

'Oe-A^rh.At) A|A "6^ 

pCiT), fiftieth. 
UpT piCme-At), sixtieth. 

Ceitt^e piCit)eA'6, 

eightieth. 

T)eA(im-At) -Af\ 6eitfe 

piCiT), ninetieth. 

C6-AT)At), hundreth. 

D-AfA .A|\ 66 AT), 

hundred and second. 

X)a t^A-OAi), two hund- 
reth. 

Hagi 5c6-A'o-At), nine 
hundreth. 

tTlile-A*6, thousandth. 

cuigeAt), f6rhAt) and 



piCe-At), twentieth. 

0konrh-A*6 -AfA jpiCiT), 

twenty-first. 

U|V10tilA'0 -Af\ flCllT), 

cue-Af -Af\ pC\x)y 

twenty-third. 

C^-AT), "O-At^A, CflOniAt), 

•oeiCeAt) are more common in modern Irish than the 
alternative forms. 

The following construction is often used where the 
above would be awkward : — Cf Ann a "06, the second 
tree ; cjAAnn a f6-T)6A5 -A'f C|\i piCiT), the 76th tree ; 
op-Ann A lioCc-'o^AS -aY ceitpe piCix) Ap 66x^*0, the 
198th tree. 

264. Rule for Aspiration. 

Rule 14. — Ce-A-o, first, is aspirated after the definite 
article, e.g, — An 6e*.\T) tAip, the first mare (but An c^ax> 
t-dip, the hundred mares) ; pe-AppAC nA t^Axy t^p-AC, 
the first mare's foal ; nA 6€ax> t-ap*.\CA, the first mares. 
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But it is eclipsed if ax\ be preceded by a preposition ; 
e,g, — A^ AW 5c6At) t-difA. 

Rule 15. — C^a-o, first, and cfexip cause aspiration 
of the initial of the noun, e,g, — ax\ C6-At) fe-df, the first 
man ; ^n cf exif ti6, the third cow. 

The other ordinals cause no change in consonants. 

All the ordinal numbers except C6-AX) and cf e-Af 
prefix ti to vowels, e.g. — ^^n 'oa^a. t^i^f-Al, the second 
ass ; At\ f 6rh-At) tiu-dn, the sixth lamb. 

265. — Even when the following noun is feminine 
the article, -An, prefixes c to -Aontti-A'6 and oCctfi-A-O {see 
§ 29), e,g. — AX\ c-Aonriix\t) t)6 -O^-Ag, the eleventh cow ; 
AW c-oCcrh-A* tieijAeOs, the eighth pullet. 

The same is true of -Aon, e.g, — ^^n c-x\on il)iginn 
Attiiin ; AW z-AOW cff^iit) -Atfiiin. 

Exercise LXII. 

(A^t teAtiAttiAinr.) 

Ci-A|\^n. — t)-A5Ai|A Seoiftpe a\\ pe-AD-A^ Atz nfop ti-Ain 
f6 peAnc -Af -An lApfUMt) fee Annfin tug f6 p-d n-A 
bu-Al-At) Atz "00 teip f6 Aip. An C^-At) fe-Af "oe 
ttiuinncitA An tfiuilteCfA, tu^ f6 p-A "oe-AtxA 6 feo. 
(t-Ainig f6 x\f\ -A fhine-g6ipe p^ n--A n-o^in le cui-oiiig-At) 
te Seoifxfe. Annf in tdini^ -An "o-Ap-A "ouine A^uf An 
Cftiorii-At) "ouine ^suf 'OAOine eite 1 n-A nt)iAit). Cuitt 
AW ceAtf-Afh^T!) pp-Af\ cunc tnf -An ^cuise-At) pe-Af "oe 
lu6c n^ mbJlT). Oini^ pe.A|\5 x\\6\\ -aja -An f6rh-At) "ouine 
-AH Ceitpe pidiT) ^s^r ^^^5 f^ cu|\pAic -oo'n fO-ACcniAt) 
b-A'06if\ Afi •O-A ptx-o A XA 1 n--A f e-Af-Atti of -a CorhAiii. te 
pni6iT)eAt) "oo fiiile teA^ fe -Af\ a t-djA 1 n'-AijA-oe 6. 
"O'^ipiS nA t).\T)6ipi uile 50 I4if\ Cun peifge -Ap An 
bponice boife. tusAD-AtA -a nDUbfl-dn •00 UiCc aw 
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/hi^ilitin. T)orhn-All. — ^tidCxx'O.fA 1 mb-AiinAlb (see 
idioms) nSf< loice-A-o-Att fotn. C. — Af tnUn-dm n-Ajt 
loice-A-OAf\. "Oe^MfiAii b-Aog-Al o\ytA. go fXAib jVAt ^06 
50 "066 OftA ! T)4 bpeicte^ lAt) -A5 cfoit) ^6^*6 
f5-Annf\x\t) of\c. p^g-Aim ie tiuii-Aiic 50 mb-At) cftuAS 
leAC A 5ctiiT) bAti t)^ scttiince^ iat) A5 50I. go 
bpOipi-O T)iA of\tA ! An c-oecfhAt) be-Ati a t^itiig X)0 
L^itAip bAbe-AsriAC bpuAip fi b-3if leip Ati e-ASt-A. 

(ni cftioc.) 

LESSON LXIIi. 

Personal Numeral Nouns. 

266. When referring to persons, instead of the 
ordinary cardinal numbers, certain numeral nouns 
are generally used. These numeral nouns, except 
AonA[\, are followed by the genitive plural. 

They may, however, be also followed by -oe with 
the dative^ e.g. — nAonbAft -o'lreAfAib. 

Aon AH, one (person). mA a^ «. ) seven 

t)eitvc, I two (persons), a ^^"^itTr [ (Persons), 

Dff, ) pair, a couple. ^^^ccAp, ^ a septet. 

UiMUfA, three (persons), a OCcAt>, eight (persons). 

trio. tlAonbAf, nine (persons). 

CeAtfAp, four (persons), a T)ei6neAbAf, ten (per- 

quartet. sons). 

CuigeAH, five (persons), a t)-d Y '6A5, twelve (per- 

quintet. sons). 
Self eA|\, six (persons), a 

sextet. 

These should never be used for animals or for in- 
animate objects. 

As they are singular nouns the singular form of the 
article should be used with them, e.g. — aw i;|mu|\ bAn, 
the three women (=the trio of women). 
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Aon-Af is only used in the idiom — zS f\ i ii->a 
riAon-Af\, she is alone ; c-Aitn im' -Aon-Ap, I am alone, 
&c. 

267. An indefinite {see § 26) noun in the genitive 
case is often used as an adjective, e.g. — mm Coif ce, 
oat meal (meal of oats) ; ctipAti -Aipgit), a silver 
cup (cup of silver). 

268. Rule for Aspiration and Eclipsis. 

Rule 16. — An indefinite noun \x\.\}[ie genitive case, 
when used as an adjective (§ 267), is subject to the 
same rules of aspiration and eclipsis as any other 
adjective {see § 68, Rules 2, 3 ; § 88, Rule 6). 
An lib eifvce (C. & U.), \ ^^ v 
An c-ub Circe (M.), ) itienenegg. 

t}-d|\[\ n-A huibe cifce (C.l 

& U.), >The top of the hen egg. 

t)-dff\ x\n tube Cifce (M.), j 

X>At n-A n-ub gce-Af 0, The colour of the hen 

eggs (eggs of hens 
^gen.pV). 

Exception. — If the first word ends in t), c or ti, 
and if the second word begins with one of the same 
letters, the latter is not aspirated, e.g. — ^n be-An 
•o6i|\c5, the beggar woman (woman of alms). 

269. In accordance with the foregoing rule beif\c, 
being a feminine noun, causes aspiration of the noun 
which follows it and which is in the genitive plural, 
e.g. — -All bei|\c b-Aii, the two women (=the pair of 
women) ; -An beif c f^e-A|\, the two men. 

Exercise LXIII. 

(-Aft teAtiAtiiAirir.) 

C. — toifig -An ctioiT) .Annpn. tD^iong-Anc-Aci "oe^n 
Cf-AOg-At -An f-AfX-bU-Al^t) -A b1 -Aiin. t).A f-Annc-A^ n-A 
builU "oo btiAile-A'o-At\ -Aji -A C^ile. t3-A cfeife {see 
idioms) a\\ -ocuf teif n-A b-A-oCipib 'n-d le luCc -An 
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rhuilinii. tugA'D-Att fiiAt-Ap fx\nnnc^C fS ha 
mtiitledifib ^suf X)a be^s n^p Cui]ie.A'0-A|\ t\it Oft-A. 
T)-d bpeice-AT!) fib lAT) filpe-At) fit> 50 ngtiCtdC-Ai'oif -An 
Cfoit) -A5tif 50 f\-Aib cn-Aipe n^ tntiilleOipi 'o^-ahc-a 
Annfin fe-AC-Af -A|\i-Arh. A. — Of -a, 50 5cui'0igi'6 T)ia 
tinn ! C. — A6c t-dfxt-A 50 f-Aib cui^e-Afx 'o-AOine, beipc 
b-An -Agtif cpiufv pe-An, -Ag 5-Ab-^it -An b6t-Aif\ 1 n-Aice 
p-Aif ce -An bu-Aitce. t)! ce-Atf -a|\ -aca -aj f\otui§e-ACL 
Aguf "otiine ve n-A pe-Ap-Aib -A5 m-Apcuige-A^c -Af^ 
ge-A|\|v^n glAf. t)i feife-An 1 n-A -AonAf. t)! fSt-Aig 
rh6|\ f-An mt)6t-Af\ -Aguf bpif ce-Ann "oe fl-Abf-Ai-Oib n-A 
fvot-Af . A5 ce-ACc fti-Af te6 (or teObt^) 'o*fre-Af -An 
ge-A|\f -Am St-Aif If -Arht-Ai*6 vo bf -An ce-Atf -A|\ eile -A5 cuf 

C-AOI -Af -An fOt-AjA. Cuif f6 fOff-An OftA. t)! f-AOl 

cui'oitig-Ai:) le6 a6z b-A Se-Af|\ 50 ftAib -a rti-Al-Aifc "oe 
Cfif-AHi -Aif (j^^ idioms), tti5 f6 f-A "oe-Af-A 50 f-Aib 
cf oiT) -Af fiub-At -Aguf b-A fhi-An leif •out f-A n-A t)6in. 
" CuiiMmiT) m^^f (iotfi-Aifte o|\c/' -Aff' -An bei|\c b-An, 
" 5-An -Aon b-Ainc -a beit -aj-ac te6. * An fux) n-A6 
mb-AC-Ann te-AC, n-A b-AC teif.' U-d be-An -A^uf m6|\- 
feife-Af ct-Ainne "oe Ciif-Am ofc. P-An -Annfeo 50 f-Aib 
(mb^it), M. ; mbi-O, S. C.) cfloC leif -An Cfoit) -Aguf 
50 •oc^igit) -A b-Aile/' 

(ni c|iio6.) 

LESSON LXIV. 

The Relative Form of the Verb. 

270. There is a special form of the verb which is 
used in relative sentences^ i.e. — in sentences which 
follow the relative pronouns — whoy which or that, 
expressed or understood. 

N.B, — The student must be careful not to con- 
found the relative pronouns, — who^ which and that. 
with the interrogative pronouns, who and which ; and 
with the coniunction that. 
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The relative form of the verb has only one 
inflexion, which is -Af in the present tense. This, 
the old literary form, is obsolete in M., where the 
ordinary form of the present tense is used. It is, 
however, still in common use in C. and U. 

Obs. — The inflexion is often pronounced -Aiinf, e.g, — ^bionnr* 
A'oeitteAiiiif, &c. in C. and U. but not by the old speakers. 

27 1 . — Before relative sentences the pronoun 6 is often 
used as a noun, ax\ c-6 meaning — the individual or 
person. The c is retained/z/^« in the genitive and 
dative cases. Cf, § 29. 

272. Present Relative Form of the Verb to be. 

Present relative — Ac^S, who (which or that) is. 

Present habitual relative — A biof (or bnie-df), who 
(which or that) " does be." 

Present relative of if — ^1f , (who, which or that) is. 

Hit ^itne -AgAtTi A|\ -An I do not know the person 

c-6 (§ 271) -AC-A Ann, who is in it. 

t-Aog An c-6 -A ttfof AH An The calf of the person 
AonAC, who ** does be " at the 

fair. 
An c-6 If pe-Apf (§ 156), The individual (who) is 

best. 

273. Rule for Aspiration. 

Rule 17. — When the relative pronoun who^ which 
or that (expressed or understood), is in the nominative 
or accusative case it causes aspiration of the initial 
letter of the relative form of the verb, except in -ac4, 
AT)eitAe-Af, A'o6A[\pAf and A-oubAipc {see Obs. § 93). 

Obs. — In M. tbec of AtA is sometimes aspirated, e.g. — Ca'o aca 

ri-A t)-Aoine Ac4 -Annfin, The people who {nom,) 

are there. 
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An pe-Af A bfop -A5 obAifA, The man who {nom) 

"does be ** working. 
The person who {nom.) 



^ strikes Art. 



An C.6 A t^uAile^r Ape,* ^he person whom {ace.) 

\ Art strikes. 
An fut) x\'otit>-Aif c f 6, The thing which {ace,) he 

said. 

274. Grammarians deny that the a (often -00), 
preceding the relative form of the verb in some oi the 
foregoing examples, is really a relative pronoun, 
meaning who^ which, or that. They contend that it 
is only a strengthening particle. The particle, how- 
ever, has now acquired all the force of a relative 
pronoun and we think that it would be better to 
recognise it as such. 

Exercise LXIV. 

(-A[t teAtiAth'^iiic) 
C— Hi 6ifce6C-At) f6 te6. tlfopb' frut-ditt leif •oul 
-A|\ A\z x\A mbonn pA li^in n-A n-oAOine a bi A5 cfvoiT). 
t)*frAT)A teif uAi'6 {see idioms) 50 mb^A-O r6 1 IA|\ nA 
cfCOA. iD'AttilAit) •o^Aitnig f6 ciai5eAf\ n6 feifeAfv 
•o'A CAip'oib, A blof A5 ot)Aif\ 1 n-^in-Dig leif Aguf a 
b! 1 fAinn Ag •oeiCineAbAfv bAXJCipf. Sil f6 50 fXAib f6 
t)e -OuAtsAf AijA xjiil A5 p^ACAinc le cumiugAi:) led. 
T). — An eif eAn An peAf\ a biof A5 ^AbAil Ceoit A5 An 
AipfxeAnn ? C. — If "odig tiom nAC 6. tli peAf a6 m6, 
50 bAf AinneAC. X). — An bpuit Aon gAOt Aige teif An 
OAtAT)6if , An c-6 ACA 1 n-A CotiinAi'Oe i n-6in'oig teif 
An bf igeA'o6i|\ ? C. — UA. 1f colccAtAH -66 6. If 
t)AtA'o6i|\ AcA Ann f^in fpeifin. tli't 'ouine if CAlmA 
fAn bpx^fA1fT)e. A. — b^ 'OuaI aCai^ t)6 fin. 5^ 

♦ This and similar sentences are often ambiguous The meaning 
must be gathered from the context. 
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nsnCtutgit) "Oi-A -06 ! C. — A6c if ciuin m-AC-dncA -ah 
•otiine 6 n6 50 mbionn ireAps ai[\. T). — ** Dionn s-aC uite 
fre-A|\ 50 l4g-AC 116 50 'oc6i$i'6 X>6 1 ii-a gAtxtx-OA, ' mA|\ 
A'oei|\e-Af -An feAn-foc-Al. C6 -An -Aoif 6? C. — 
Uu-Aifim oCc mbli-Aii-An -a|\ p6^X), ACc Y^ ^ fr^^ ^5"r 
-A geAff {see idioms) gufv Cmp f 6 |:-d n-oeAf a •oo'n beipc 
freA|\ "oe n-A fot-Ai-Otib vul 1 n-6in^e-ACc leif. Hi 
•6e-A|\n-A'0-A|\ "b^ cuix) x)*-d n-oicie-AU (see idioms) 50 

flAb-A'D-Att -Ag bun -A gCUff A. 

(ni ctii'oc.) 

LESSON LXV. 

275. Present Relative Form of Regular 
Verbs. 

The regular verbs form the present relative from 
the stem (§ 55) by adding -Af or -e-Af, e.g. — <iui|Ae-Af .. 
^6r-Af , be-AnnuigoAf, frofsl-Af. 

Obs. — ^This form is obsolete in M. 

276. Present Relative Form of Irregular 
Verbs. 

The irregular verbs form the present relative from 
the root of the absolute (§ 90) form of the present 
tense, e,^, — beif e-Af, (who) bears ; beipe-Af or CusAf , 
(who) gives ; -A-oeipe-Af, (who) says ; geibe-Af, (who) 
gets or finds; gniof (or gm-OcAf), (who) does or 
makes ; Ciof (or Ci-Oe-Ar), (who) sees ; Cluine-Af or 
Cloife-Af , (who) hears ; ite-Af , (who) eats ; t6ige-Af , 
(who) goes ; tigeAf, t-AgAf or teA^Af, (who) comes. 

277. The Interrogative pronouns, c6, c^a^t), cp6A"o, 
CAT), 501*06 and cAm^, when in the nominative or 
accusative case, are followed by the relative form of 
the verb, as the latter is preceded by a relative, 
expressed or understood. 
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C6 (ti-6 a) t)tOf Ann ? 
C6a|\t) a t)ei|AeAf ^\^z ? 



Cat) (6 -An fux)) A'ceipeAf 
Conn ? 



Who (is he who) "does 

be ^' there ? 
What does Art give (what 

is the thing which Art 

gives) ? 
What does Conn say 

(what is the thing 

w hich Conn says) ? 

omitted in such sentences 



The A of AzS is often 
especially after a vowel. 

278. Sentences in which if is used at the be- 
ginning for emphasis (§ 49) are usually of a relative 
nature and the if clause is followed by the relative 
form of the verb. 



1f AnnAifi A t>!of gopr^i'iC) 
Annfeo, 

HaC •OlAn AC-A tlUAI-OjAI A5 

oOAif ! 
An AttilAfO A geibeAf* 

'P^i'Olini AifseAT) 6 n-A 

AtAif-mOp ? 
'.f 6 CAOirhgin a $ni0f An 

ObAlf, 



It is seldom that Godfrey 
does be here. 

Is it not vigorously Rory 
is working ! 

" Is it what '' Felim gets 
money from his grand- 
father ? 

It is Kevin who does the 
work. 



279. When the subject of the present relative of 
the verb is a personal pronoun the ordinary habitual 
present tense is frequently used, even in C. and U. 

An Af-^n A iteAnn (or Is it bread that he eats ? 

iteAf ) f 6 ? 
If 1 mbAile AtA CtiAt A 

t>im A5 obAif , 
1f 'GO Ca^s a t>eifeAnn 

(or beifCAf) finn a.i 

* A T)*f A5Af is said in S. C. 



It is in Dubhn that I 
" do be " working. 

It is to Thady that we 
give the gold. 
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Exercise LXV. 

(A|i teAiiAniAinr.) 

C. — Ap ftAoiCinc n-A hS\ze -OCib bi tn6f\-feife-Af\ 
muilte6if\! -A|\ l^f\ ^5tif t)i o6cx^|^ n6 riAonb-Ap eite i 
f<dinn x\5 tuCc tiA mMD. t)iof-f-A *nio ftjit)e -A|\ aii 
5Cl-Ait)e -Ajuf tn6 -Ag p^aCaitic ojxtA ^\5Uf , -ox^p tlt)-ACC 
xxn Cfi05-Ain, file-Af 50 f\xMt> ^ ^cn-Aipe -o^^mic-a -dtinfin 
fe-AC-Af -AjAiAfh. A. — **1f triAit An c-iom-^ri-Ai'Oe -An c-6 
-A biof -Af\-An sct-Ai^Oe." C. — The-Af-A'OA|\ p^in 50 f\<Mt!) 
5-Attt-A OfxtA (s^^ idioms), tuic a 5Cf\oit)e 50 'ocl 
t)tiinn A 5C0f -aCc t)eArh-An ct-Aon-A*6 -a t)i 1 n-A ^cionn 
(see idioms). A. — "Oi-a 50 X)e6 le6 -Aguf 50 bp-^s-Ait) 
S6 -A fliince -ac-a ! C — ppeAb -a gcpoi-be -a|\ -Aif -Afxif 
-A[\ -A t-At)-Aif\c |:-d "oeAfv-A •66it) 50 f Alb -An •o-AtA'o6it\ 
-Agtif -An beijAC f ot-Ai-Otie -A5 cc-aCc "oo ConstJ-Arh -bdib. 
"O'f-An -An c[\oiD -Af\ fCAt) -Af pe-At) c-Am-Aill ttig. ACc 
DO toic 'oume De'n bei|\c, -An c-6 -a geibe-Af ob-Aift 50 
minic 6*n pot-A-oCiii ut) -a gnfof fOt-Al le li-Ag-Ai*6 
Cfuc-Att n-A mbpot-Aipe. t)i leif5 -Aif\ duI ifce-AC f-An 
5C-At. A. — tH-Aife, ni*l -a leit6iD -oe Cl-A-bAipe 
(6niop-Ai|Ae, M.) f-An ci|\ 114f\ Ctnpit!) T)i-a Coit)Ce -A|\ 
be-At-AC -A le-Af-A 6 ! 1f -Ann-Afh -a 6ttiinim •oe-Ag- 
tu-Aif\if5 1 n-A t-AOib. C. — Af -A feifcinc x>o'n 

D-At-AD6l|\ -An Df OC-6-AOI -A b! -Af\ -A (i-Alf\Dlb, ni0f\ ICIf "DO 

b*f-AiUi$e 6 (see idioms), tlu^ p6 -Af\ ttiAiDe |\-^rh-A, 
gL-Aoit) -A|\ An bpe-Af\ eite -Agtif ifce-A6 le6 1 t-Af -An 

(i-AtA. 

(ni cttiod.) 



LESSON LXVI. 

The Future Relative Form of the Verb. 

280. The future relative form of c-a is b6-Af (or 
b6i"6e-Af). 
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An c-6 A b6Af Atinfeo, The person who (nom,) 

will be here. 
An fut) A b^Af f 6 A The thing which (ace,) he 

•66AnAtfi, will be doing. 

The future relative form of the verb, as well as the 
present one, is obsolete in M. where the ordinary 
future tense is used. 

2i8i. In the old language the future relative of if 
was t>uf. This form is now practically obsolete. 1f 
is generally used instead, some other verb in the 
sentence indicating that future time is intended, 

t)6i'6 ponnguAtA ah An Finnuala will be the 
gCAiUn If (or buf) prettiest girl (the girl 
•oeife f An Aic, who will be prettiest) 

in the place. 
pOfpAfO f^ An peAf If (or She will marry the 
Ouf) f Ai'bbf e, richest man (the man 

who will be richest). 
282. The verbs of the first conjugation forni the 
future relative form from the ordinary future by 
changing the inflexions to -f-Af or -fe^f, e.g. — 
-pdff Af , Cuipf eAf , IrAsfAf , tiUAitf eAf , &c. 

I The person who (nom.) 
will marry Winifred. 
The person whom (ace) 
I Winifred will marry 
\ (see footnote, Lesson 64). 
tlA 'OAOine A 6uif f BAf An The people who (nom.) 

f iol, will sow the seed. 

An f eAf A buAilf CAf f 6, The man whom (ace.) he 

will strike. 
'S6 peAfgAit A tJuAilf eAf It is Farrell who (nom.) 
6, will strike him. 

The f of the inflejcion i? usually sounded. 
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283. The verbs of the second conjugation (inckid- 
ing syncopated verbs) form the future relative form 
by substituting -66-Af or -e6(b-Af for the ordinary in- 
flexion of the future tense (§ 198), 6?.^. — be^Mindd-Ar, 
CoinneOc^f, pofgtC^-Af, &c. 

An r-Ag^fc -A be-AnndC-Af The priest who (nom.) 

i-At), will bless them. 

X\n ceine-ACoi5le6CAf f6, The fire which (ace.) he 

will rake. 

284. The irregular verbs form their future relative 
from the stems of their futures. The p of the in- 
flexion is sometimes omitted. 

E.g. — t)6-Afp-Af, (who) will bear, &c. (§ 228) ; 
t>6-App-Af or b^AfVAf, (who) will give or bring (§ 229) ; 
-A-o^AfpAf, (who) will say (§§ 226, 273) ; geottAf or 
$eot)pAr, (who) will get or find (§ 231) ; -O^x^np-Ar, 
(who) will do or make (§ 220) ; C!pe-Af, (who) will see 
(§ 222) ; 6liiinpe-Af or CloifpeAf, (who) will hear 
(§ 221) ; !of-Af or iofp-Af, (who) will eat (§ 227) ; 
f-AC-Af or |\-AgAf, (who) will go (§ 225) ; tiocpvVf, 
(who) will come (§ 224). 

An bi-At) -A lof Af f6, The food which he will 

eat. 
An c-6 -A f-AC-Af 50 The person who will go 
liAlbAin, to Scotland. 

Exercise LXVI. 

(-Aft teAnAttiAinc.) 

*0. — ITIife *nio b-Ann^i guf ge-A|\|\ 50 pj^ib a ttiAl-Aijic 
oe C-AOi -A[\ -An fS^-Al {see idioms) ^nnpn. C. — 
"Oe-Afh-An fmiT) bfi^tge a^-ac. *' tlu-Aii^ if ni6 ah 
An-A^Ain, tf e-At) if soifve An CAbAifx." CiuMt) An 
DAtAT)<3if\ A^uf An |AOtAi*6e 1 nt)Ait An -opeAmA bA-odijii 
c< bi A5 CAbAifc lonnfui-Oe fA'n oCca|\ muiVteOtfi, 
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X), — C6 -An cflige ibe^tAi) azS -dg -An potAi-be ? C— 
pigeA'o6i|\ If e-At) 6. T). — C6 •6Vf\ "oiot) 6 (^^<? idioms, 
Pt. II) ? C. — ^If -oe rhuinncip JAtlCobxxtfv 6. If pe-Af g-Ait 
gAtlCob-Aif -AcAm-Af-Ainm -Aif . T). — An 6 fin -An c-6 
-A t)6-Af -A5 'O^-An-Afh -An ^-A'OAig te ti>Ag-Ai*6 f^ionngu-Al-A 
tl! rhAtg-Attin-A ? C— til h6. 'S6 tDfi-An pe-Afg-Ait 
-A -O^-Anf -Af 6. If eif eAn -a geot)Af (or §eot>f-Af ) -An 
ob-At|\ u-Aiti. If 1 -A beAn -a -OeAfdCAf -a gtSnA te n--A 

ll-AgAlt). ACC le-AnfAT) -OO'n fg^-At. T)'f6-A6A'OAtt 

ctiff-A teif n-A b-A-odifvib -aCc, 'o-A|\ mo t-^irh ! t)-A 
•Oe-AC-Aif -An ot)Ai|\ i. Hi t^-Aib -Ann -aCc guf t-A|\|\ttiig. 
e-A'D-Afx -An c-oCc-Aft miiilte6i|\! -ah fvigin -a|\ ^igin {see 
idioms). 1 n'oei|\e-A'6 n-A •o-dlA fiiAif\ tu6z -An ttitniinn 
-An ce-Ann if f e-Aff of t-A (see idioms), (ttnc -An cfiolt 
-Af -An cf e-Alt {see idioms) -a|\ n-A b-A-odif it>. iD'^igin xXJit^ 
teige-An le6 {see idioms). Cuif n-A mtntledifi Aguf a 
lutz cong-Anc-A fit Aguf f UA15 oft-A. If -Af ^igin 0-dif 
(see idioms) no fus-A'o-Af n-A cof-A te6. 
(fit Cftioc.) 

LESSON LXVII. 

The Past, Imperfect and Conditional of the 
Verb in Relative Clauses. 
285. There is no special form for the relative of 
the verb in the past, imperfect and conditional. The 
ordinary form is used. 

An c-6 -00 (or -a) t>\ ^nn, The person who (nom,) 

was in it. 
An f eAf 'DO (or -a) b-Aine-At) The man who (nom.) 
-An f 6-A|\ , used to mow the grass. 

IThe girl who {nam.) 
would marry Finn. 
The girl whom (ace.) Finn 
would marry (see foot- 
noUy Lesson 64). 
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^n t)uine t)o (or a) The person who was (or 
t)'f eAff, would be) best. 

The Genitive of the Relative Pronoun. 

286. If the relative pronoun be in the genitive 
case (of whom or whose) the relative form of the verb 
is not used. The dependent form of the various 
tenses is employed in the case of those verbs which 
have a distinctive dependent form (§§ 37, 90, 175, 
222, 226, 229, 231). It is preceded by the relative 
particle a in C. and U., and by 50 in M. 

The thing possessed follows the verb and is 
governed by a possessive adjective (mo, -00, a, &c.) 
which agrees in gender and number with the posses- 
sor. 

Rule for Eclipsis. 

Rule 9.— When a, or 50, stands for the genitive 
of the relative pronoun it causes eclipsis. 

-An c-6 A (or 50) ttpuit A The person whose horse 

6Ap-Alt Af AW cffi-AiT), is on the street. 
Wa tiiAfSAif! A (or 50) The fishermen whose 

mbionn a mb-At) ^5 ax\ boat " does be " at the 

X)i^AWAWy boat-slip. 

Af (C. and U.), or guf (M.), each causing aspira^ 
tion (§ 141), is used with the past tense except in the 
case of some irregular verbs (§§ 166, 178) with 
which A, or 50, is used. 
X\A vc\x\&. A (or 50) jVAib A The women whose spin- 

•octaifne 'o'-A tt[\if eAf), ning- wheel was being 

broken. 
-An te-An a (or 50) tt|:u-Aif The woman whose son 

A m-Ac b-Af , died. 

5inne a (or 50) n-oe-A^Ait) We whose cows went to 

-dp gcuiT) t)6 Cun Ax\ the fair, 

-AOnAlg, 
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Sib-fe -Af (or 5tit\) You {plu.) whose butter 

•Oiofpe-At^SUfbtit^scuiD Fergus sold at the 

ime x3i|\ -An triAfgAt), market. 

287. When If would be the verb in a relative 

sentence containing whose, it would be replaced, in 

C. and U., by the words ^t^ Ab (or >A|\b) before a 

vowel, or A\\ before a consonant. In M. 51111 aX> and 

5U[\are used. C/. § 243. 

A|\ and gtiti cause no change in the consonant 
when present time is meant. 

^n be-An x^|\ (or gut;) triAit The woman whose house 

tiom -A cex\6, I like. 

An |:ex\|\ Af (or 511^1) Ab The man whos# company 

-Alt leAC A 6orhttiA'OAf , you like. 

If the past or conditional^ b-A or bAt!), be the 
verb it is replaced in C. and U. by Af\b' ( = At\ bA) before 
a vowel, and by A^f or a tnb>A("6) before a consonant. 
In M. gufb' (=5tif bA) and ^uf, respectively, are 
similarly used. 

When standing for the past tense or conditional 
Af and 5ti[\ cause aspiration {cf. § 141). 

Ha 'OAoine a|\ (or gtip) The persons whose house 

tfixMt liom A 'oceA6, I liked (or would like). 

tiA pii A^Ab' (or sufb^ ^it The men wliose company 

tiom A 5CorhltiA'Ox\f, I liked (or would like). 

-An fe-Af -A nibA('6) rhiAn The man whose money 

teAC A CuiT) -AifSiT), you desired (or would 

desire). 

Exercise LXVII. 

(A|t leAtiAtTiAitir). 

C. — ^t^lcoAfi C[\io5Ca Ap fAt). t)'A (i|\utArhnAf fin 
tti5A"OAf cut Af nA mtiiUe6ifib. tei^ peA^oAf f eAX) Af . 
>Annfin tti5A"OAf "00 nA bonnAib (or buinn) 6 Aguf 
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^r 50 ^t^^ ^^^ tl1teA'Ox^f |:|\6 C6^te 1 mb-Afifx a 
n-AtiAm-d (^e^ idioms) \:S Tft^in x\n f^n-din. A. — An 
bpuit •otiine -A|\ bit aca 50|icui$te ? C. — If otc tiotn 
A ix-dt) 50 bpuil -ouine -oe lu6c xxn tfiuilinn t>Af 6if 
b-^if "oe Mfip n-d cf o-OA. A. — T)i-a i-oiia f inn ^iguf ^n 
An-dCxMn ! C6 aca 6 ? C. — ponn jTe-Af gdit, 5ti|\ -a' 
m-Ait (or 50 mbAt) ttiAiC) -An rhAife iyO 6 (sec idioms). 
A. — 50 nT)6<AnAi-6 t)iA ct\6c-Aif e -Af -a An-Am ! tTI-Aif e, 
" n!'t f-An Cf-AOg-At f o -Acic ce6." An 6 fin An c-6 x\f 
(or 5U[\, M.) ttii-An leif -An m-AOf -a Cuit) CAtrtiAn -Agwf 
A[\ (or 5U|\) •610I -An cige-AfnA c-Atrii-An -a fe\lrr\ -Aguf -a 
(or 50) n-oe-AftnAit) -a <il-Ann rfiAC cfoix) rhOf 1 n-A 
n-AgAi-6 ? C.—'S6. A.— 5oiT>6 •o'6ifi$ t)6 ? C— 
pe-A'OAf, -An c-6 b-A 6ionn-cfioc-Ai|\ teif -An -A6f-Ann, 
buAil f6 builte cfom 'f^" gctAi^e-Ann -a|\ fTionn. t)Ain 
-An buiUe x\n motugAt) Agtif -An -At^-Ann -Af . tifof Ctiif 
f6 cof 'n-d CAt\ "66 tiAit) fin -Ani-A6. Hfof f-Aftiig f6 x\n 
01*066 -a6c cim6e-Alt le-At-uAif e tA|\ 6if -a T)6-'06-A5 
fiotuig f6 -Af n6f An bfic (se^ idioms), Cttg pe-At)Af 
-An cuAit -Am-A6 -Aif f6m {see idioms) -Agtif n-A ffot- 
rti-Aoif 1 n-A "OiAit). U-d bf ifeAf) cf oi'Oe Af a rtitiifigin 
boi6c, ni 'g4 foinnc le6 6 (s^e idioms), X)S bfeicte4 
A beAn, bAf) cftiAg teAC 1. A. — ^An ! fin An beAn 

A bpUAIf A llAtAlf b-^f AnUf Alt) ? C. 'Si. 

(Ctiio6.) 

LESSON LXVIII. 

Numeral Adverbs. 

288. The numeral adverbs — once, twice, thrice, 
four times, &c., are rendered in Irish either by a 
numeral adjective with uAif , or (except once) by a 
numeral adjective preceded by f-d or f 6, e,g. — once, 
Aon uAif Aril-din or UAif Arii-din ; twice, -Oa UAif or f a 
t)6 ; thrice, cfi tiUAif e or f4 tf 1 ; four times, ceitf e 
huAife or f a cieAtAif, &c. 
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Days of the Week. 

289. When the name of the day of the week in 
EngHsh would be preceded by the word ow, the Irish 
name, in the genitive case, is preceded by t)iA, an old 
word for day, e.g. — 'Se -An X)orhn-AC ac^ -AS-Ainn in-oiu, 
to-day is (the) Sunday ; X>'\ r6 -Annfeo *Oia *OorhnAi?;, 
he was here on Sunday. But X>\a is not used with 
t)orfitMC C-Af5(-A), T)orhti-AC Cingcife, or such com- 
pounds. 

Names of Persons. 

290. We have seen, by numerous examples, that 
most Irish names are preceded, when male, by 0, Ua 
or rri-AC (sometimes ITIas), which, when part of the 
surname, do not aspirate (§ 87, Rule 9), e.g. — pe-Afiguf 
(or Wa) ^pex^fg-Ait ; jTionn tTlAC tTlACg-Arhn-A. 

Exception. — Sometimes the initial is aspirated 
after tTlx^5, ^-S- — ^^5 frioinn. 

Obs. — In the spoken language 6 is often pronounced -A, and iTldc 
as 'Ac. 

291. Surnames which have or Ua, when male, 
have HI when female, e.g. — Aoipe Hi tl6iU, Eefy 
O'Neill. 

Surnames containing ITIac have Hie when female, 
e.g. — DfTgiT) tlic II61U, Brigid Mac Neill ; C-AicUn 
tlic An tItCAig, Catherine Mac Nulty. 

Rule for Aspiration. 

292. Rule 18. — Ui the genitive of or U-a ; and 
mic, the genitive of ITIac, when part of the surname, 
cause aspiration. tTlic is also aspirated itself, e.g. 
— t)e-An S^-Amuif Ui f?e-A|\g-Ait, James O^Farrell's 
wife ; inge-An Se-Ag-Ain fhic ttlAtgArhn-A, John Mac 
Mahon's daughter. 

Exception. — S often escapes aspiration, e.g. — ITIac 
Se-Ag-din rhic Suitttie, John Mac Sweeney's son. 
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In parts of M. tflic, when part of the surname, 
does not aspirate T)iA|\mti'o-A. 

293. Rule 19. — ^tli and tlic do not change in the 
genitive. 

H! aspirates in all the cases, e.g. — 116t\A Hi t)orhnxMU, 
Nora O'Donnell ; ^eA\y S^-bb tli t)orhnxMll, Sive 
O'Donnell's husband. 

Exceptions. — In parts of M. Hi, when part of the 
surname, does not aspirate T)otiiti>Ailt, and sometimes 
prefixes c toS of Sex\g^n, e.g, — ^peig H! cSe-Ag-din. 

Hic also aspirates in all cases, e.g. — pionngtiAt-A 
Hie rhAtg-Atfin-A, Finuala Mac Mahon ; mAC fTionn- 
gtixilA tlic rh-Atg-dtf^n-<^, Finuala Mac Mahon's son. 

Hi should cause no change in vowels but in the 
spoken language sometimes prefixes ti, e.g. — HuvaI-a 
m -Ai^c, Nuala O'Hart. 

Exercise LXVIII. 

HuAl-A. — -A S-At)t), -A txMfse, t)|\tai$ •Ofoc -Am-A6 -An 
■ooi^Af. U-d f6 cine-^t |:ua|\. An bpuil -An fe-AftAinn 
-A5 fiotcb 50 |:6ill? 5^*6^. — U-a -AiceAll be-Ag -Ann. 
Hi'l -Ann -aCc X>\iSx>^r\ -Anoif . X)^^'6 f6 1 n-A t-A t>|\eA$ 
AmAC Annfeo. H. — V\Vl piof -AgAm fin. "Hf^uAif 
ceO feAn-$e-AlAi$e-A|\i-Arht)-Ar'oe'n cAfc.'* 5^^ ^ ^^^^> 
(-a) Aoife. "S^X) AniA6 1 gcoinne bAcOige mdn-Af). 
JtAOit) -A|\ rhAC finn ttlic ttl-At$-ArhnA. T)ut)|\Af (or 
■otibA[\c, M.) leif fA "66 (!je-AnA An 6eAnntA-A(!j ^guf An 
t>6AlrhA6 Asuf -An ci^|\a6 -a <iti|\ -a|\ |\AnA(i ttl-Aitie Hie 
itlAtgAtiinA. Y\Vl Aon rhAit •6oni leif (see idioms). 
U^igeAt) f 6 50 x>ci' An pof C-A6 T)i-a ttiAin A5 i-AffiAnC) 
UAlAig m6n-At) "6oin. t)At) -66 -oo b'frufA -out Ann. 
A. — An 50 DCi An peAt^ <\ bf uil a te<\C le CAOib nA 
hAiCSiO[\[\A A f A^Af f6 ? H. — Hi lieA-b. ACc 50 "oci 
bAinc[\eAt)AC Cinnn Ui peAfgAil a bfuit a sicoin 
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CAttfiAti 1 5ce-A[\c-l43lit An ^opcAig -dguf azS 1 n-A 
cortinAit)e f-A mbot^n i-oiit (or eAT)A[\) ^n t)6tAf -dguf 
An AbAinn. 5° "S^^^^^"*^ ''^^^ ^l^^^S ''^i- O pAic61of 
mo C[\oit)e ofm guf At\ itigin Af 6151 ti (^^^ idioms) 
A t54Af flAp A C4lf COft A|\ bit AICI 1 nit)liAt)nA. -A. — 
An ! pn An beAn a n-oiolAnn a mAC mOin Af AnniApsAt) 
DiA SAtAipn? tl. — tl! hf. H! bionn A5 An mnAOi fin 
a6c fpADAfi. 'Si An beAn eite A[\ (or guf, M.) miAn 
liom A cui-o mdnAt!) "00 <ieAnnA6. A. — U-A 50 triAit, 
aCc If eA5Al tiom 50 bfuit ah eifif Asuf An 
ceAnnc-dn t)[\ifce. 



LESSON LXIX. 

Names of Persons {continued). 

294. When used without a Christian name, sur- 
names are often preceded by the definite article and 
have the termination -a6 added, e.g. — An t)ttiAnAC, 
O'Brien ; An iDjieAtnAci, Walsh ; An t3o6At\cA<i, 
O'Doherty ; An pAot\A<i, Power, &c. These forms 
of names are declined like masculine nouns in -aC 
(§ 80). 

If used in the vocative case the article is omitted, 
e.g. — ^aX> 1 teit, A t)|\iAnAiS. 

In the absence of the Christian name the following 
construction is often used and affords a good substi- 
tute for the English Mr., Miss and Mrs. : — 

rriAe til t)[\iAin, Mr. DeAn tflic tl! CeAllAig, 
O'Brien. Mrs. Kelly. 

IngeAnttlictlfOoCApcAig, iDAincpeAbAt ttlic til 
Miss O'Doherty. $AttCobAi|\, The 

Widow Gallagher. 

295. If there be any title before a person's name 
it is usually, in Irish, preceded by the definite article. 
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An cAC-Ai[\ peAT)^t\ (The) Father Peter 

tAogvMt\e, O'Leary. 

An T)o6cui|\ ^OubJlAf -oe (The) Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

tli-oe, 

An ti)xMnp!og-An VO^AXyT), (The) Queen Mave. 

An c-Ab XY\a^ tlit)i|\, (The) Abbot Maguire. 

An c-Ut\U n^ill, (The) Earl O'Neill. 

An c-l-A|\U Ao-b tl^iU, (The) Earl Hugh O'Neill. 

The last three examples are from the Four 
Masters, but with English names they often omit 
the article, e.g, — C-Aipcin UiUif. Keating has often, 
even in the same sentence, Ui Af cuit\ and An K'\ 
Apcui[\. With T)o<icuit\ followed by the surname the 
article is omitted in M. e.g. — T)o(icuitA toinpg, but 
in C. and U. the article is generally used if the name 
be a Gaelic one, eg. — An T)o(icuitA t^1*^5 tlit)itA. 

296. Where the title is followed by the name of 
2. place in the genitive, the article is omitted in Irish 
although it may be present in English {zee § 89). 

til n-A Sp-^mne, The King of (the) Spain. 

Ui§e-At\nA S1151S, (The) Lord (of) Sligo. 

297. If a Christian name of a person be /o//ot£;£^ 
by a word denoting his trade, profession, calling or 
office, the latter does not take the article. In C. and 
U. it is put in the nominative case, but in M. in the 
genitive, 

Se-dgin p$e-A'oOi|\ (C.'J 

andU.), > John the weaver. 

SeAg-An |:i5e-At)(5pA (M.), j 

298. If the article be inserted betore the name of 
the trade, &c., and if the latter be in the genitive 
case, it indicates connexion but not ideniity. 
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Se-A$4n An friJeA-oOix-A, The weaver's John (his 

son or boy). 
S6-Amtir TiA b-Aincfe-Ab- The widow's James. 

xMge 
1l6|iA -An gle-AnnA, Nora from (of) the Glen. 

299. Formerly if two words came together 
signifying the same thing (or in apposition) they 
might or might not agree in case. In modern Irish 
the usage is somewhat different. 

If a title be followed by a surname only the latter 
may agree with the former in case. 

t)eAn t!)oCT:ui|\ Ui Ce-Att- Dr. O' Kelly's wife. 

Observe that in the above example the article is 
omitted and that 'ooCcuf a is not used. •Oo<icuit\ is, 
however, a genitive in C. where the nominative is 
■oocicut^. 

If a Christian name follows a title, or if the name 
of a trade, &c., follows a person's name (§§ 295. 297) 
it does not change in case with the words preceding it. 

teAftAf An AC-A[\ peA-OAjx Father Peter O'Leary's 

lAogAii^e, book. 

1 n-xMmp|\ nA ID-Ainfiojn-A In the time of (the) 

m^A-OO, Queen Mave. 

VnAc Sex^g^ln pge-A'odip The son of John the 

(C. and U.), weaver. 

If one wrote — 1 n-xMrnfip t)Ain|\io$jiA ttlei-bbe, it 
would mean — in the time of Mave's Queen. Similarly 
teAt>At\ ACa|\ |ieAT)Ai]\ \X'\ tAogAipe would mean — 
Peter O'Leary's father's book. 

For other rules see §§ 87, 89 and footnote to Page 3, 
Pari //. 
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Exercise LXIX. 

ITlAolrfiuit^e. — A fluAl-A, A tAifse, ir-d-ouig x\n ceine. 
Hitine -An tDfte-AttiAC t)e-Afni-AX) -Af a coigitc Af 6i|\ -Aguf 
nf't xMi oi|\e-A'o If fpl-Atinc -Ann. If cofAtfiAit 50 
n-oe-AC-Aif) f! Af f-An oi-OCe, mA|\ ci -An gffof a6 be-Ag- 
n-AC 'n-x\ tu-Ait|\e-Arh-An. >An bpinl U-a'Os S-a^-a 'n--A 
•6taifeA6c 50 fdilt? H. — ^tli't. O f6 *n-A tfom-6ot)l-A'0 
|:6f. m. — ^Duifig 6. If mitiT) "06 "owt 1 gcionn oibfte. 
U-A f6 c(5i5 mOimiT) ^ite-AX) tA\y 6if a f6. Cat) 'n-A 
t-AOt^ n-AC bfuil f6 1 n-A funfte? tl. — t)i ctn^fe tfi6|\ 
-Aif inx)6. t)! -Aif CAOi -A Cup -A|\ C6a6ca An At-Af 
P-^'0|\Aic CeAttAig. TnA|\ zS friof -ajac ctnfe^nn 
UA-bg -A 6uiT) oibpe Att -An m6it\ if f uit)e 1 gcortinAi'Oe 
(^^^ idioms), m. — ITlAife, " ceAnn m6f n-A c6iUe 
bige." H. — tri-Af If ^nStAt teif , 6ui|\ f6 An obAif feo 
Cun pt^ige. *Oub-Ai|\c f6 50 f-Aib siocAm-Ail ^igin te 

■O^-AnAftl -Alge *OlA tn^H^C, -Agtlf If AtfllAlf) -A ttt f6 -A5 

ucAm-Ait cimdeAll n-A ce-Ap-o^An nu-Ai|\ c6 Ciocf-At) 
ifce-AC 1 mt)6-Al n-A f6ibe -Aif -a6c bu-A6Aitl -An At-A|i 
P-A'Op-Aic. H. — -An 6 Se-Ag-An n-A b-Ainc|\e-AbAi$e, An 
5AfUf -A bfof -A5 f f !ot-*t -An Aif finn, -a bi -Ann ? m. — 'S6. 
*Otift-AitAC f6 le Ua^Os 50 f-Alft -An CAtA1|\ P-At)|lAlC Agtlf 
A rhAO|i, tri-Ac Hi t!)o<i-A|\c-AiS, -Ag clAfhf-dn 50 56-At\ f-A 
tt-Af) If n-A6 |\Aib -An 66a6ca "oeAf uijte -Aige. If be-A^ 
n-A6 jVAib -An *Oo6ApcAC -Ag t^imnig Af a df Aice-Ann te 
ce-Ann feifge niA|\ ge-All Aip. 

(ni c|iio6.) 



LESSON LXX. 

The Relative Form of the Verb (continued). 

300. After such expressions as if m-Aips and ip 
cf UA$, the antecedent of a relative clause is often 
omitted. 
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If m-Ait^s (^n c-6) a b6-At) (The person) who would 
Af riiAiCe te-AC, be for your good is a 

pity. 

301. The words fut, before {cf. § 242*) ; 'nti^Mf 
(—An ti-Ai[\), when ; niA|t, as ; and -dguf (aY or if) 
when meaning as ; are all followed by the relative 
form of the verb, except in M. 

tD^if) piAnn -Atinfeo f"^ Flann will be here before 

MAf (f x\|\ A mb^if), M.) Fergus will be in it. 

jTeAfsuf -Ann, 

'tlu-Ait^ -A blor Uu-AtAt When Toole does be here. 

-Annfeo, 

Hi -O^-AnAnn fionn -An gnd Finn does not do the busi- 

niA[\ gn!of iDpeAn-oAn 6, ness as Brendan does it. 

til b!onn tlu-AfOfi Corh Rory does not be as gay 

riAef-A6 -A'f (or if) as Myles " does be.*' 

ttfof triAotrhuife, 

Negative Relative Clauses. 

302. When the relative clause is negative the 
relative form is not used. The ordinary form of the 
verb is employed everywhere, and nA6 (or n-A, M.) 
performs the functions of a negative relative pronoun. 

An c-6 x\A.t mt)ionn Ag The person who does not 
f ogtuim gAe-Oitse, be learning Irish. 

-An c-6 WAt mb^if) 'g-A The person who will not 
tAbAit^c, be speaking it. 

An c-AtAif wAt bfuit A The father whose son is 
rtiAc f A t-dtAi|\, not present. 

The Dative of the Relative. 

303. When the relative pronoun is governed by a 
preposition, expressed or understood, the relative 
form of the verb is not used. The dependent form 
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of the various tenses is employed in the cases of 
those verbs which have a separate dependent form 
(§§ 37' 90, 137, i75» 222, 226, 229, 231). 
Two constructions are allowable : — 

(a.) The preposition may precede the relative pro- 
noun. If it ends with a vowel, n is interposed 
between it and -a to prevent a hiatus, but •00 -a and 
•oe A are contracted to T)'a. 

An |:e-Af te n-x\ f aOap -Ag The man with whom 

CAinnc, {dat^ I was talking. 

An |:e-A|\ te nA6 jtAtAf Ag The man with whom 

CAinnc, (dat^ I was not talking. 

(i.) The preposition may be put at the end of the 
clause. It is then combined with a pronoun to form 
a prepositional pronoun (§ 47) which agrees in 
gender and number with the noun which comes before 
the relative clause (the antecedent). The relative 
pronoun retains its place before the verb. In M. 50 
takes the place of a. 

An beAn a (50, M.) |\AbAf The woman with whom 

-A5 CAinnc t6iCi, {dat.^ I w^as talking. 

An bex\n nAC f AbAf a.-^ The woman with whom 

CAinnc t^iti, {dat^ I was not talking. 

Prepositional phrases (§ 100) are always thus 
placed at the end of the clause. 

An t)uine a (50, M.) |\At>Af The person towards whom 
A5 t)tit p^ n-A -O^in, I was going. 

Rule for Eclipsis. 

304. Rule 10. — When the relative pronoun is in 
the dative case, governed by a preposition, expressed 
or understood, it causes eclipsis, when possible, of the 
verb in all its tenses, except in the case of the past 
tense of regular verbs. 
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The person with whom I 
went home. 



The man from whom 1 
shall not get the money. 



-An Z'6 A (50, M.) n-oe-ACAf 

-AbAite teip, 
-An c-6 te n-A n-oeAC^f a 

X>A\te, 
An ipeA\y nA6 t)|:uige>A"o -An 

c-AifseAT) u-Ai"6, 
An peAf 6 r\A6 b|:ui$e<AX) 

-An c-xM|\5e-A-o, 

Rule for Aspiration. 

305. Rule 20. — When the past tense of a regular 
verb follows a relative pronoun in the dative Case, 
the latter is rendered by ax< or 5U|\ (§ 162), or by n-A|\ 
(§ 140) if negative, both of which cause aspiration, 

An fSiAn n<df SeAfjuvf -An The knife with which I 
c^-AT) t6iti, did not cut the cord. 

An fSi-An te n-Af Se-At\f -Af The knife with which I 
Ar\ c6-At), cut the cord. 

Exercise LXX. 

(Att te-Ati-AtiiAitic.) 

tn. — Af -A 6toifce-^it •00 C-A-Og 50 fAit^ f6 -A5 cuf 

-Af •OO'n Cf-AgAfC, gOin -a Alt|\1$e 6. Coirig -Alf -Af -AlC 

nA mt)onn -Ag cuf c-aoi -A|\ -An 5c6-AdcA. Hinne f6 a 
•6i6e-Att t)-Aif -Aguf t)e-AtA'6 -Aguf ntof ft-Ain fc-AX) •06 
(^^^ idioms) n6 50 f Alt •oeit^e-At) teif -An obAip. t)! -An 
t-d -An-riieif b -Agtif -o'-d Oftin pn bi f 6 -Ag cuf -Alluif "oe 
50 ciug. t)! f 6 fpAlpC-A teif An cAf c A^uf f ciucuigte 
teif -An octiAf. An c-6 -a f Aib f6 -Ag ot)Aif teif, if 
5t-A5-Ai|\e t-A|\ cionn (see idioms) -ac-a -Ann. " If 
•DOitig t)t-At -A Cuf -At^ -AniAT)-An '* Agtif c4x)uit nirhe f-An 
6t -Aige. n. — An 6 fin -An c.6 -A t6i$eAf -a[\ -An 
mA|\5At) *Oi-A S.At-Ai[\n -Agtif nA6 •oc6ige.Ann 50 •oci -An 
cAift^e-Ann Di-a *OotfinAig ? ITl. — *S6, 50 T)!tAe46. If 
eifeAn -An feAf -a •oc-Ang-Af -a bxMte teif TDi-a 
C^xx'o-Aoin' fee c-Aitce AgUf -a bfuit -a be^n cinn. 
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a6z If m-Aif5 A b^-At) -A|\ rh-Aite teO. t)i -An--^C-Af 
At\ -Ati mbeifc t)e Cionn 50 (see idioms) |\ai5 -aii 
664CC-A t)e-Afuigte ACA 1 ti-Am Aguf nf •O^AtipAi'off a 
6otfiAi|\te. D'fr-An-A'OAp f-Ati ci$ 6fcx\ -oe fiuO^t -An 
tAe (see idioms), t1uxMt\ -a tAinis U-at^^ a ft-Aile bi r6 
fUT) t)e-A5 -A|\ -An -AfAl. t)i f6 -A5 mi-Anf-At -Aguf xxg 
bofo-Ait Co-otAC-A -Agtif -Ag ftiAnn^t) coif nA ceine-At) 

50 "OC! A -Od -A 6I05. ttlOtAf T)6 A leAbAt) A tAbAlf C Alf 

f^in (s^^ idioms) aCc ni f Ait) Aon 6AbAi|\ -Com t>eit 
leif. Sin 6 At! f^t tiAC t)f ml f6 1 n-A t)«ifeACc 50 
f6iU. 



LESSON LXXI. 

Gender of Nouns. 

306. In the case of nouns which convey the idea 
of life, the gender of the noun accords with the sex 
of the object. If the object is male, the noun is 
masculine] {{female, the noun is feminine. This rule 
applies also to the cases of offices or occupations 
peculiar to men or to women. 

E.g. — Masculine nouns — peAf, AtAif , gAfup ; 
geAjvivdn, gAn-OAl, t)A|\'OAt, CAt^b ; bAt\T), DfeiCeATTi, 
oltAft), &c. Feminine nouns — beAn, niAtAif, siopf a6 ; 
tAif, 56, IaCa, t)6 ; .t)AnAtcftA, longdif, buime, &c. 

Exceptions. — CAiUn is masculine, but takes a 
feminine pronoun. ScaiI is feminine. 5^ is some- 
times masculine and sometimes feminine. CApAlt 
And Wt) take a feminine pronoun in C. and U., but 
are otherwise treated as masculine. See foot-note to 
Ex. 10, Pt I. 

307. Nouns (including verbal nouns) ending in a 
single or double consonant preceded by a broad 
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vowel — -A, o or u — ^are usually masculine ; e.g, — p^c, 
pOx), t)-A"0, n6f, fonAf, tOt), polt ; beAnnug-At), txan-A-O, 
fltiex\t). 

Exceptions. — The classes of nouns ending as 
mentioned in §§ 312, 314. Also some other words, 
including a good many ending with a6, which must 
be learhed by experience. Most parts of the body 
dire feminine. E.g. — Cof, cluAf, l-drh ; 5|\Mn, gCAtdC, 
t)6>Atrhx\C, ce-Atin|VAC, &c. 

308. Nouns ending in 6if, uija, Ai|ie, -Ait), tiit), -Ai^Oe, 
ui^Oe and x\6, which imply offices or occupations 
usually peculiar to men, are masculine, e.g. — 6-d'o6if, 
'oo6c(Ji|\, t)fot-Ai|\e, cex\nnAit)e, m-An-AC, &c. 

309. Abstract nouns, or adjectives used as nouns, 
are masculine, if they end in a broad consonant or 
vowel, e.g. — niAitex\f (2X^0 fern), binneAf, olcAf, otc, 
SAtincAn^if. 

310. Diminutives ending in ix\ are masculine, 
e.g. — Sx<'oM\, ctioc-An, &c. 

311. Nouns (including verbal nouns) ending in a 
single or double consonant preceded by the slender 
vowel 1, are usually feminine, e.g. — cff , tiAip, ei|\if, 
t)A|\ArtiAit ; peicfinc, cOs^it. 

Exceptions. — The classes of nouns mentioned in §§ 
308, 315. Also some words such as — "Of uim, sfteim, 
Ainm (m. in C. and U. ; /. in M.), &c. 

312. Abstract nouns ending in Atz, and which are 
derived from other nouns or from adjectives, are 
feminine, e.g. — t)on-A6c (from t)onA), wretchedness, 
badness ; xyAwAtz (from xyAx\^, boldness ; milf e-ACc 
(from milif), sweetness ; px\Uf-ACc (from |:xvltf-A), 
laziness. 

Exception. — ^uaCc, coldness, is masculine. 
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313. Abstract nouns formed from the genitive 
singular feminine of adjectives Site feminine ^ eg, — 4ilne 
(g, s, f of -dluinn), beauty ; -Ai|\"oe (g. s.f of -dpT) ), 
height ; gite (g. s.f. of 50^1), whiteness. 

314. Diminutives ending in 65 3.ve femininCj eg, — 
01^*065, eifteOs, cuite65, e-Afdg. 

315. Diminutives ending in in are of the same 
gender as the nouns from which they come, eg. — 
cnoicfn {m. from cnoc) ; texxt^Aifin (w. from le-db-A|\) ; 
coiftn (/. from cof ) ; c-AiUn (w. from c-Aile which is 
often masc) ; t-Ai|\in (/. from t-dip ). Some make all 
nouns ending in in masculine. 

316. Names of countries and of rivers are feminine ^ 
e,g, — 6ife, Atb-A, -An |?pxMnnc, ^n Spimn ; ah Ufe, *\n 
cSionAinn. 

317. With regard to nouns ending in a vowel and 
not included in the above categories there does not 
seem to be any rule, e,g. — uifge (w.), l)Ainne (w.), 
coinne (/. ), be^t-A (/. ), eopn-A (/. ), b^llA (w.). 

Exercise LXXI. 
Sigte. — ^n b|:uit Hu-aIa 1 n-A TxaifeA^c 50 pdill ? 
C-Aiclin. — tli'l. U-A f! 1 n-A co-ol-Af) AStif ! ^5 
f|VAnnx\t) A|\ -An f unfteAC-dn f-An bpAfluf. 'OubAifc fi 
Horn 50 |\Aib co'DtAt) ni6p uittCi "oe Mf|\ nA tioibpe 
"oo |\inne p "oe f lubAl An tAe. S. — ^p^gAim le titi-O^ec 
nA6 cui|\pe Atz pAllfACc Ac-d Ag 5AM1I "oi {see idioms) , 
Sin 6 A X)-dlCA-fx\ (^^^ idioms) 1 T)c6tditfi. T)ei[\ p 50 
bpnl ft A5 t)[\-At A|\ •Out 50 •oc! An cOile-dn l3[\, a6c, 
m-d c^ An jAnncAnAf 1 n'o-dn x)i 1 bpif, Y^ <^o CuAipim 
50 bptiit x\n sofCA 1 n-o-dn x)i tAll. UAim ciAptA 
c^it)ce AICI — 50 niAiCit) *Oi-A "bi 6. iDA-b CumA liom 
Y-Amfo-^t) mO|\ n6 Y-a 5CtAmpA|\ (see idioms) -o-dmb^inn 
5;An ffiil A leAgAn uifti -A|\if f^A-o if l)e6 mo cieAnn 
(s^^ idioms), WW ceAitcugAt) 1 n-A cionn (see idioms) 
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Ab^i|\ t6iti 6if$e ^|\^nt)poince boife-Aguf a pf-Aifgin 
A ttip tii|\ti. Uei-be-At) fi fiof 50 t)fti^6 r\A Sion^inne 
-Agtif ctigAt) li pe-Aii^C iiifS^ ifceAt 5-An rhoill 1 
Scotti^ip n^ t)p<\c-Ai. C. — Ap-A, ni tig leite "otil -AtriAC 
Atioif. C-d f6 -A5 •oxMt)le^6 ^e^|ttxMnne. S. — V\a6 
bpuit -Ati bAifce^ci A5 fiotot) ? C— TTI^ife, '6ex\rfiAn 
AiccAll AZA -Aim. t1^ peilm^-Afx^i ux) a \^X)Af a^ 
CAitinc optxik x^guf x^ rroe-ACAit) ^ gctiix) ^e>Af oibpe 1 
n-^^-OAn 11A tioibpe f-Ati m6in-fr6-Af -Ap m^i'oin, b'^i^in 
•oOib 6i|\ge ^f . nio|\b' f uUip (or C^pb' [frop-dil. U:) 
•DO viA pe^f ^ib ^n ob^if a Cti|\ a|\ CAitAX)e, 

LESSON LXXII. 

Compound Nouns. 

Compctund nouns are formed in Irish in two ways. 

318. (a) Two or more nouns, or a noun and an 
adjective, may be joined together by a hyphen. 
The declension of the compound is determined by 
the last word, e,g, — mtiic-fre6il, gen, mtiic-f?e6lA. 

The gender also will be that of the last word 
unless the first be that of a male or female person or 
animal, e.g, — \.Sxx\'^AX>At {m.), a handkerchief ; bex^n- 
f?LAit (/.), a princess (a woman-prince). 

Sometimes the hyphen is dropped and the two 
words written as one, e.g. — lotlxMiti, from lot and 

The final consonant of the first word is sometimes 
made broad or slender (§3) to agree with the first 
consonant of the second word. This rule of c^ot le 
CAot A^UT te-At-Ati le ICAtAti should only be adhered 
to when the pronunciation warrants it, 

319. Rule for Aspiration. 

Rule 21. — In compound words formed as above, 
the initial letter of the second word is, if possible, 
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aspirated^ e.g, — mtiic-f?e6il, pork {fern. ; 3rrf decL ) ; 
c!p-g|Ut), patriotism (masc. ; ^rd decl.) ; ctog-te-Aci, 
clock-house, a belfry ; pfop-be^s-dn, a very (truly) 
little ; feAti-fre-Aft, an old man ; iri6in-f?6An, a meadow. 
Exception. — If the first word ends an J the second 
word begins with either -o, c or n, aspiration does 
not occur, e.g. — be-An-cige-Af n^ (/^'w. ; 4th. decl. ), a 
lady (woman-lord) ; -A|\x)-ciSex^|\n-A {masc), a 
sovereign or over lord ; Se-An-'Oun, Shandon. Cf, 
Exceptions, Rule i, § 68. 

320. (b) The second class of compound nouns 
are those in which the second noun is in the genitive 
case and acts as an adjective to the first. The 
genitive of the verbal noun (§ 123) is often used in 
this way. In this class the words are usually not 
connected by a hyphen. Cf. § 89. 

The gender and declension of the compound is that 

of the first word. The aspiration, or eclipsis, of 

the second word is determined by Rule 16, § 268. It 

is not always observed in the spoken language of 

some districts. 

An pe-Aft ceoit, The musician (man of 

music). 

t3e4n Ax\ fMf 6eoit, The musician's wife. 

An titii'Oe-An S-Ae-bilse* The Irish class (class of 

Irish). 

La n-A btiit)ne 5^6*61156, The day of the Irish class. 

An CpuxJiC tti6nx\t), ) The stack of turf, the 

C^uaC n-A mdnxJkt), ) turf stack. 

An X)eo<i tixMnne, The drink of milk. 

An tie-An x)6if ce. The beggar woman. 

An fSi-An t>e-Afftx\, The razor (shaving knife). 

321. Sometimes the genitive of the second noun 

is not equivalent to an adjective but is partitive, i,e. 

— expresses not quality or kind, but a portion or 
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measure of something. In this case it is not 
aspirated or eclipsed, e.g. — ee-Anntug f 6 cpiiAc mdn^T!), 
he bought a stack of turf {i.e, — a definite portion of 
turf called a stack) ; clo6 mine, a stone of meal (i.e, 
— a definite quantity called a stone). 

But we say •oeoC b-Auine, as here we are thinking 
rather of the composition than of the quantity of the 
drink. Similarly doc mine, if the meal^ not the 
quantity, is the dominant idea in the mind. 

Exercise LXXII. 

An t>6 b-Ainne Af An criA-Ait). Silim 50 j^cltiinim 1 A5; 
S^imnig. Ca lipuil -00 t)eipt)f iu^aCa ? S. — Ua Hu-aLa 
pAn lotlxMnn 1 nT)Ail leif ^w sclog-tig ux) A^uf 1 1 
bpeigil nA ngAbAif . Ua -Aoipe A5 bleAgAn (cpu'bAt), 
M.) n.A t)6 bAinne Aguf c-d linA aja bA^ft nA cpuAiiie 
nidnAt) (or c|\tixM6e n-A mOn-At)). tl. — 5^^^^ ^'^ P ^ 
■06-An-Arh? S. — Ua fi A5 UonAt) An <il6ib le m6in. 
11. — Ud An (ifu-A(i rhdn^t) foin f6-Aft). gAli ahiaC, a 
tAifSe, -Aguf CAitixMf ifce-AC "oeot blAtAige CugAm. 
C-d bfuiCleAi6An o^m leif ax\ ca|\c. 'O'lte-Af ah 
lom-A^CA mtnc-t:e6lx^. ^n x)eo6 bt-dtAige -a tug Aoipe 
ifcex\6 le m'AigAit), "o'dl A^n mA'OA'6 1. gAb 1 leic, a 
rtlAifin, -A le^nt), A^uf 61 •00 leigeAf. ITlAitxin (Aj^uf 
» -AS 501). — X\\ olfAt). n. — Af A. bi '-oo tofc A rhAifcin. 
Ha clu'nim pocAl Afx\c. If m^ifg a b^xxt) ^p fhAiCe 
leAC. nil lonnAC -aCc ce6l-dn. Hi m6p •6tiic An 
leigCAf . ** If milif -An f6iriin J^x\ cflAince, if fCAfb An 
fiiT) A beit 5An 1." A SeA-onA, a gfAt), c6 fin A5 •oul 
f A -b^in An ci<;e ofCA ? S. — If 1 Ain bexxn •o^ifce 1, 
DeAn C6ile ah f ip Ceoii. tl. — An 1 fin -An be-An tAOt Ap 
■biol A. f eAr ceiLe a cloC mine uipti leif An bfeAft 
fiubAil 'O1A nAoine? S. — If 1. If 6 A peAp c6ile 
An c-6 Af bAg-Aif An peAf c^ipoe -An •oligeAt) -Aip f a 
C-dif5 AnufAit). H. — 5^ n-ocApcAit) T)i-A-AnuAf uifCi ! 
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LESSON LXXIII. 

The Dative of the Relative (continued). 

^22. If the relative pronoun before an if phrase be 
governed by a preposition, expressed or understood, 
If is replaced by a\\ <At) in C. and U. and bygtif -Ab in 
M. Sometimes these are shortened to -Aftt) and 
gtif b, and sometimes aX) is omitted altogether before 
a consonant. In the present tense no aspiration or 
eclipsis is caused. 

The preposition may be (a) placed before <Aft Ab 
(in this case 5ti|\ <Ab would not be used) ; or (6) may 
appear at the end of the clause as a prepositional 
pronoun. Cf. § 303. 

An c-6 Ax< (-Ab) teif 6, The person to whom it 

belongs (§46). 
C6'tAb -Af 6 ? Where is he from (j,.e. — 

where is he a native 
of)? 
An -die -Aft (or 5ti|\) x\b Af The place from which he 

6, is. 

An fhuinncift x\|\ (or 5«|\) The people of whom he 
X)iob 6, is {j^.e. — to whom he 

belongs). 
rexiitT)'Ap.ib^inmT:u^m 1^ ^^„ ^^U^^ Toole (to 
pe^l* ^p (or 5«r) ^b^ whom Toole is a name). 

An €-6 le n-A|\ (or te*ft ^ 

x^b) miAn liom Abeit x^g 

CAinnc, 
An c-6 x^f (or ^uf ) vc\\ax\ 

liom A belt xX5 c-Ainnc 

leif, 

The first construction («) is not admissable in 
the first four examples. 
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323. In the past tense or conditional^ b^, or bx^t), is 
replaced before a vowel by ^i^X>' (=-iif b^) or by ^ mb' 
in C. andU. and by J5U|\b' (=511^ b^) in M. Before 
a consonant <Ap, gup and a TibA(t)) are used. All of 
the preceding cause aspiration. 

An fLioCc 4M^ (or 5U|\) The rkce of which he 
t)1ob 6, was (belonged to). 

"^^Z ttT' ^'""^ ^°'''') A man who was called 

reV^,»tt'(or5urtt')A.nmr ^urjough (to whom 

«bco.rieibL/ ) Turloughwasaname). 

An c-6 te n-^p rfiiAn tiom 



The person with whom I 
desired {or would de- 



-A belt -A5 CAinnc, 
An c-6 -Af (sup or a mb^) 

rtiiAn tiom <a beit -A5 I sire) to be talking. 

CAinnc teif, j 

An c-6 -Aftb' (5ti|\b' or ^ The person about whose 

mb') -All liom -A belt A5 son I liked (or would 

CAinnc Aft -A rfiAc, like) to be talking. 

324. .We have seen (§ 301) that nuAifi, when, is 
followed by the relative form of the verb, e,g, — nu^ifi 
A biof Aftc ^nnfeo ; nuAif -a bi Conn ^nnfiut). 

But cf-dt (time) when used for when is not so fol- 
lowed, but takes the dependent (§ 90) form of the verb. 
1 n-A, in which, is understood before it. E,g. — An 
cf-dt (1 n--A) mblonn A|\c Annf eo ; cf.-dt (1 ^'^) t^^^^ 
Conn Annput). 

Other nouns oi place ^ iinie, or manner, such as — ^n 
Am: ; -An Ul ; -An c--Am ; -An tAoi, &c., should also be 
followed by the dependent form of the verb. On, 
or in which, is understood before it. 

An l-d -A f-Aib A|\c -Annf eo, The day that (on which) 

Art was here. 
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An C-AOi A troe-Aitn-Ait) y6 6, The way that (in which) 

he did it. 
5oiX)6 'n sl^^V ^ t^jruit What is the way (in 

cii ? which) you are ? 

Aft -Ati bpomce if a Immediately that he went 
nx)eAC-Ai'6 f6 AxnAty out (on the point as 

that he went out). 
An -die A ry^fSs f^, The place which he left. 

An -die -Af f-aig f 6 6, The place (in) which he 

left it. 

Exercise LXXIII. 

Uoi^^'OeAlb-Aci. — An tipuit Aitne a^az a\\ An X)pte ut) 
A t^iof 1 t^poC^if 5op|\-A'6-A U! ivAtAM? tTlAOlrtiiiife. — 
lli't x\6c \'pAllA^•6eA6z A^Am -dip. U. — ViAt -AOitunn 
u-Ait) -Arh|iAin <A Cumx^t) ! TTI. — An ngAb^nn f6 ^rhf-dn 
(ioft -Aft t)it? U. — til g-At^-Aiin. t1i*l 511 1 m-Ait Aige. 
m. — C6 ft^' -Af -A -AtxMf\? U. — t)'-Af Citl ttl-AnncAin •06. 
Xn. — C6 •6'-A|\ t)iot) -A rti-dt-Aif? U. — t)A -oe ifitimncitt 
$Att(iot)Ai|\ 1. tn. — An fiAiti eol-Af m-Ait -a^ac Af -ak 
mtnnnciiA A\y (or jiip) t)!ob 1? U. — t)i, 5o.X)eirhin. 
X)a 6 -A ti-AtAip-mdtA, peAf "o'^iAt)* Aiinm p^i-OUtn, -An c-6 
-Af (or gtip) fhAit te mo rti-dtAi|\-rti6itA -a beit -A5 z\^S6c 
-Ai|\. UfVAt f Aiti ff 1 n--A beAt-Ait) blot) fi *$-d rtiot-At) 1 
•ocOt-Aitti. tuic -A Uln neite -AtnA6 le n-A linn -Afb' 
(or 5ti|\t>*) f?iu l^ite cf^Cc optA. tH. — An le n-A 
rhtiinncif -a (itnt) c-Alrti-An p6f ? U. — ^t1i le6. An c-6 -Afi 
(or 5Uf) leif 6, fre-Af -a|\ (or gup) -At) -Ainm "Oo CiAn 6 
t)|\e.Anx)-din, c-a fe -A5 ctiicim •00 |\6if -a <i6ile 1 n--Am,Aft 
nA\\A\mM^\X'e {see idioms). Kinnef6 Abuctin. tTI. — An 
6 fin -An pe-Af a (or 50) bp-ACAf -a ingeAn T)iApT)-Aoin ? 
C — S6. C-A fe f-An-AC Ai^e -A belt -A5 fuil leif An 
bf eilni -A 6oinne-dl. C6 guf beAS "oinne a tnbAt) (or Af) 
rhA\t leif X)foC-bAil a t)iil Af An "ouine bote, c-a 
f Aic(iiof m*AnAniA ofm gtif seAff 50 f\Aib (mb6it) or 
mbit)) A 6tiix) CAlrhAn 1 n--<^int)e Af!f. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 

Genitives Involving a Change of Vowel. 

325. Sometimes, as mentioned in §§ 78, 83 and 
94, in addition to the usual attenuation or broaden- 
ing, certain vowel changes occur in forming the 
genitive singular of some classes of nouns in the 
first, second and third declensions. Numerous 
examples of these have been met with in the exercises, 
but the rules governing the changes have been de* 
ferred until now. 

326. First Declension. 

6a (or eu) is changed to ^1 in the genitive singular, 
e,g. — F^x^p, gen. p4if ; 6Ati, gen. 6in ; b^Al,. 
gen. t)6it, &c. 

1-A becomes 61, e.g. — Mfs, gen, 6if5 ; CiAti, gen, C6in ; 
51AU, gen. s^ilt, &c. 

O (short) is altered to ui, e,g, — ctioc, gen. cnuic ; 
pottj gen, ptiitt ; ponn, gen. puinn, &c. 

6a is usually changed to 1, e.g. — ceAnn, gen. cinn ; 
peAp, gen. pip ; coile-AC, gen. coilig, &c. 

fo is changed to 1, and 10 to 1, e.g — bioft, gen. t)i|\ (or 
beA|\-A) ; fiol, gen. fit ; Uoti, gen. Uti, &c. 

Exceptions. — te^nb, gen. teinb ; biAt), gen. bit) ; 
tMAti, gen. tMAin ; n^i^n, gen. ftMAin ; bj\iAn, gen. 
b|\iAin. Cne-Af, ceAfc, pe^ll and neAftc may form 
the genitive singular with either 1 or ei, e.g. — 
ni|\c or neiftc, &c. pe-Atl, gen. peill. 

327. Second Declension. 

6a, or eu, is changed to 61 in the genitive singular, 

m^Af, gen. iri6it\e (also ni^if ), &c. 
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Ba becomes ei in words of one syllable, but i in words 
of more than one syllable. E,g. — peAf 5, gen. 
treifge ; beAtin, gen, beintie, &c. ; bAifceAci, 
gen, DAifcige; c/\\tleA6, gen, c-Aillige, &c. 

1-A becomes 61, eg. — i^tl, gen. 6ilte ; ciAtt, gen, 
c6iLle ; mi-Af , gen. m6if e ; f lAf , gen. f 6i|\e, &c. 

to is changed to 1, e.g. — pen, gen, fine ; cio|\, gen. 
cf|\e ; cf 106, ^en. ct^fCe ; piob, gen. ptbe, &c. 

O (short) is sometimes altered to tii, e.g. — ^totis, gen. 
ttunge ; conn, gen. ctiinne, &c. ; but, cpf, gen. 
coife ; bof, gen. boife, &c. 

Exceptions. — Ce^fc, gen. cipce ; fSMti, gen. fgine. 

328. Third Declension. 

1, or 10, is changed into e^ in the genitive singular, 
e,g. — tiof , gen. lex^f-A ; piof , gen. jre-Af a ; C|\iof , 
gen, cpe^f-A (or cfif ) ; fit, gen. fie^tA ; mil, 
gen. mex\l-A ; f 10c, gen. feACA, &c. 

61 is altered to e-A, eg, — 5^ eim, gen. 5|\e-AniA (also 
5f eime) ; f einnm, gen. f e-Anm-A (also feinnme), 
&c. 

U and ui become o, e,g, — ^D|\tiim, gen, •o|\omA ; f tiit, 
gen. potA ; cf ut, gen, cf otA, &c. 

It will be observed that these changes in the third 
declension are the opposite of those in the first and 
second declensions. 

Precisely similar changes occur in forming the 
genitive of adjectives (see § 121). 

Exercise LXXIV. 

eitne. — C6 bi 1 •ocig -An t)|\e-Atn^ig -Ajt^nt ? tlu^l-A. — 

Hi f-Aib Ann Atz X)eAt\ itlic U! Ce-AllAi$ -Agtif IngeAn 

rhic W ConCub-Aift -Agtif mtnnncif -An age \ax> p^in. 

t)u-Ait C^*T:lin Cuinn C^in ifce-A6 1 tnb6-At nA f6ibo 
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pfteifin. 6. — An T C-Aiclin -Ati CAiUn A\y I6iti -ah 
cui|\ne Un a biop a|\ lAfACc Ag 116|tA ^n ^leAtitiA ? 
n. — 'Sf. If ift Ati CAiUn A mbinn ^5 cf-Acic tiifti. 
'S6 -A tiAt-Ai|\ An peilm^ApA ut) -a bpuAif^ a Cuit) eAlt-Aig 
b^f teif An mbt^uitleAC-dn AnutvAf6. 'S! a m-AtAip An 
c-6 te n-Aft rhiAn teAC a beit Ag CAinnc A5 An f^ile 
An fArtifiAt) fo cAitce. 11a6 cuirhin leAC An beAn tti6|\ 
t\A»fiA^ ii'o Af Co. tiAt-'oponiA At^b' All teAC A 
corhlUAX)A|\ ? 6. — U-d ctnrhne rhAit A^Am uittti. 

S01T)6 b!OT)A|\ A •66AnAttl Af6l|\ ? tl. If AfhLAlt) A bl 

beAn An ci$e Agtif 1 A5 fniorh olnA. t)i An DftCAtnAC 
A5 figeACAn An cfn-dit. t)i SA-Ob Hi ConCubAift A5 
cuft 5|\eAmA 1 n-A pft^ifcln te fn^tAiT) rtiin. t)i f1 1 
n-6if t^ine a f^uAg-dit. t)f CAicUn A5 cnioc-dit fCOCAi 
Aguf giof^n te tiAgAit) A •oeAfbtt-AtAf . t)fomAft 1 
nT)-Ait te belt bo-bA^^ A5 nA mAif cinfb X)e 6tAinn aca 

ACA. 6. An AftltAlt) A bTot)A|\ A5 f pOCAt) Af A C6ite ? 

tl. — ^SeA'O. X)\ An giof f a6 if fine A5 bAinc t!oni65 Af 
An ngioff Aig If Cige Agtif iat) Af Aon A5 cuf singtif 1 
n-A 66ite. t)i An ceAC 1 n-A tf ACtAif aca. tDfonn 
ceAT) A gcinn aca. 
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EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 



Composition Exercise LIV. 

Thady. — Did you hear (§ 170) that Brendan Mac 
Manus died of (with) the fever last week ? Rory. — 
Yes. He died in great agony (it is well he earned 
the death). I met the carpenter yesterday and he 
told me that he was making (§ 82) the coffin. The 
life (vital spark) was hardly out of Brendan when his 
wife sent for boards to make (§ 114^) the coffin. 
T. — It is likely that the neighbours were afraid to go 
to the wake. R. — Yes, but the majority of them 
will go (§ 225) to the funeral. They will come 
(§ 224) from every direction. More people would 
come only for (§ 217) it was the fever (§§ 27, 48) he 
had (was on him). T. — Was the priest in time to 
anoint him (§ 119) ? R. — Yes. Brendan was a nice 
quiet man (§§ 22, 51). He would not say (§ 226) a word 
against any person. As a result of that the people 
had great respect (§ 64) for him. I would say that 
there was not a nicer (§§ 153, 154) man in the district. 
T. — Come home and have (§ 203) your dinner with 
us. R. — I will not (go), thank you. I will not eat 
(§ 227) more food to-day. I am not hungry. T. — 
Will you see (§ 222) Brendan's son-in-law to-day ? 
R. — Yes. According as I hear he will get (§ 231) a 
good supply of money by (out of) Brendan's will. 
He has enough for himself already (see \^ia\\). T. — 
Is he a farmer (§ 21, 22) ? R. — No (§ 32). He is a 
shopkeeper. His new shop is nearly ready. T. — Is 
that the first shop (§ 27) he opened ? R. — Yes. 
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Composition Exercise LV. 

Dermot. — Did you see (§ 176) Connor Mac Manus 
lately? Keane. — I saw him as we were coming (§ 205) 
home from Mass. D. — Is he well off now ? K. — No. 
He has absolutely nothing {see idioms. Pt. 11.) but de- 
pending upon his father. He could not pay his rent 
and he is now evicted from (put out of) his land. D. — 
Would he not get (§ 231) money from his father ? 
K. — No. The father would not give (§ 229) him a 
shilling. He would get it from his grandfather if he 
had (§S 214 and 216) it to give (§ ii/\a) but he had 
not. Only for (§ 217) that, Connor would have his 
farm yet. D. — Well, if he did not (§ 217) lose his 
money now, he would lose (§218) it some other time. 
There is not such a sluggard in the country. What 
age is he ? K. — About twenty (§ 236) years. D. — 
Where are his people from (see idioms Pt, II) ? K. — 
They are from Co. Cork. His father is an honest 
man. There is not a better man in the parish (§ 153). 
D. — So signs on him {see idioms, PL II.) the people 
of the place have great respect (§§ 64 and 149) for him. 
He was a lawyer five years ago (§35). I met him and 
his brother three weeks ago. They promised (§ 158) 
me that they would go (§ 225) to pay Connor's rent 
(§ 1 146) but the day after that he was mad drunk. 
" All right, my son," said the father, " * a person's 
will is his life ' {see idioms, Pt, II,), Do as you please 
(see idioms^ Pt, IL). I will have nothing to do with 
you {see idioms Pt. 11.),^^ Connor took no notice of 
it {see idioms y Pt, II.). 

Composition Exercise LVI. 

Hugh. — What do you want for your farm, Manus ? 
Manus. — I want thirteen {Lessons 54 and 55) cows, 
(and) twelve foals, (and) fourteen colts, (and) six 
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asses, (and) fifteen heifers, (and) twenty sheep, and 
eleven goats. H. — Where will you get (§231) 
them ? M — I will get them at the fair of Bally- 
vourney (§ 87). I would go (§§ 225 and 230) to the 
fair of Carlow only for (§ 217) it is too far from us, 
I have just sold (§ 201) sixteen bullocks. I am 
about to send (§ 194) five others to the market. I 
was on the point of doing (§ 195) it yesterday. I 
would have them sold before (§ 124) if the buyers 
did not refuse to (§ 217) give me their value. 
H. — If they did not buy (§ 217) them, some 
other person will (buy them). Perhaps Connor 
Murphy would buy (§219) them. I am sure (that) he 
would come (§ 224) to see thern (§ 119) if you would 
ask (§§ 216 and 218) him. M. — How much land has 
he? H. — About a hundred acres. M. — Has he any 
other livelihood but being a farmer ? H — He is a 
shopkeeper also. He is one of the biggest merchants 
{see idioms^ Pt. II) in the citj^ of Limerick. M. — Of 
what family is his wife {see idioms, Pt. II) ? H. — 
She is of the O'Brien family. 

Composition Exercise LVH. 

George. — ^The top of this egg (§ 83) is broken 
(§ 124), Thady. Is it fresh? Thady. — Yes. Sive 
O'Brien said (§ 164) that the black hen (§ 68) laid it 
this morning. The eggs are scarce at present. Pour 
out three (Less. 54) cups of tea for us. G. — Wait 
until Sive is (§ 242^) here. She will soon be (§ 242^) 
here now. She will pour it out. T. — Where did 
she go (§ 177) ? G. — She went out to give (§ 1143) 
milk to the calf. What an agreeable girl she is 
(§ 31) ! May she have luck (may there be the luck 
on her, § 242^). She used to be (§ 208) dependent 
on her mother but she has enough for herself now 
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{see fMf). She has seventeen (§ 244) heifers and 
fifteen {Less. 5/[ & 55) bullocks and fourteen (yearling) 
calves and sixteen ewes and ten colts grazing on a 
farm in the County Roscommon. T. — Has she the 
big field ploughed (§ 124) and harrowed yet ? G. — 
Not quite yet. The plough was broken and she was 
obliged to postpone (§ 1 15) the work till next week. 
The tines of the harrow are being made (§ 125) by 
the smith in the forge. They are nearly made 
(§ 124). The smith is pressed for time. 

Composition Exercise LVIII. 
Godfirey. — Manus, do you know the new author 
who has just written (§ 201) a book on the people of 
this country ? Manus. — I do, faith. I knew him 
well when he was a boy (§ 36) about ten years of age. 
He always used to take (§ 211) great interest in .the 
history of his country and in the deeds of his 
ancestors. He used to say (§211) that it was an 
obligation (of burden) on him to write something 
about his country. G. — He deserves great credit on 
account of the work which he has done (§ 124). It 
is likely that he will get (§ 231) great profit out of it. 
He deserves it well (see idioms). He will soon be 
(§ 242^) a great author (§36). M. — I heard that he 
was very poor before this. G. — He was, but he will 
be very rich before long. Wait until his next book 
is (§ 2426) on sale (§ 209). I will get one of them 
(§ 145) for you. M. — Thank you very much {see 
idioms), I think it long (see idioms) until I have it 
(§ 2426). Wait until our young people have know- 
ledge of (on) their ancestors. There will be a 
different story to tell then (§ 114c). I hear that the 
author is on the point of beginning (§ 195) on a book 
of stories. G. — What o'clock is it ? M^ — Twelve 
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minutes past (after) four. G. — I must be off. Good 
bye (a blessing with you). M. — Good bye (may God 
prosper you). 

Composition Exercise LIX. 

Thady. — Sive, do you know where is Godfrey and 
what is he doing (§ 223) ? Sive. — I think (that) I 
hear him churning in the barn. He can churn 
well {see idioms, Pt. II.). T. — Is his dinner ready ? 
S. — Not quite. Don't send for him yet. Wait until 
I go (§§ 242^ and 253) to the well for water. I will 
put (§ 197) the potatoes on the table before he 
comes (§§ 2426 and 253) in. They will soon be 
ready now. T. — I hear that Godfrey is not well off. 
The poor fellow has a large family. He was afraid 
this time last year that the landlord would evict 
(§ 218) him for want of having seventeen (§ 244) 
pounds to pay (§ 114b) his rent. S. — The landlord 
would have evicted (§ 124) him before this only for 
(§ 217) he got eight (§ 244) pounds from his son-in- 
law and nineteen (§ 244) pounds from his brother in 
America. It was good (behaviour) of them {see 
idioms). His brother is the heart of generosity. It 
was ''kind father'' for him to be a generous man. 
He has plenty of money. He has two (§ 245) houses 
and ten (§ 244) farms. The luck of that on him. May 
he be (§§ 242a, 243) long (and) lasting. He is about 
to (§ 194) depart from America and to settle down in 
Ireland. He is thinking of (§ 195) buying a farm in 
Co. Carlow. May the world succeed (rise, § 349) 
with him. 

Composition Exercise LX. 
Catherine. — How far is Sligo from us ? Ellen. — 
Fifty-six (§ 251) miles the high-road. The high-road 
is crooked. It is only thirty-seven miles the near- 
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cut. C— Which of them (§ 146) (is) the best (§§ 156, 
173) way ? E. — The near-cut is shorter (§ 179) but 
you have to go across the mountain and the path 
"does be" always softer and wetter (§§ 152, 153, 121) 
than the road. The lame man, Maurice McDonagh, 
went (§ 177) to Sligo about a fortnight ago. C. — Did 
he go the near-cut ? E. — Yes. As you know the (my) 
poor fellow has an impediment for life (for his day), 
C. — I am aware of that. He broke his two (§§ 241. 
242) shins the year before last. He fell with a 
"flop" into a big hole near the little (§§ 118, 121) lake 
behind yon green hill as he and the carpenter's (§ 87) 
son-in-law were coming (§ 205) from the bootmaker's 
wake. He had like to (§ 189) break his back-bone. 
He says (that) they were in such a hurry (as) that 
they were not looking before them (§ 163). E. — PU 
go bail {see idioms) that " it is what '* they had drink 
taken (done). C. — They said that they had only two 
(§ 241) drinks in the public-house beside the way. 
E. — It would be " kind father *' to them to have 
more drinks than that. C. — It is true that that 
would be just like them (see idioms). 

Composition Exercise LXI. 

Felim. — What o'clock is it ? Kevin. — Thirty-six 
(§ 251) minutes past (after) eight. F. — I must be 
off (depart). I am afraid that I will be (§ 192) late 
atthe train. K. — You ought (§ 61) to wait (§ 116) until 
my daughter and my son-in-law, Art, come (§§ 242b 
and 249) back from Sligo. He said (§ 164) that thej 
would come (§ 224) back before long, F. — Is your 
son-in-law a boatman (§§ 21, 22) ? K. — No (§ 32). 
He is a miller. He was a fisherman (§ 35) until 
fifteen years ago, but he is a miller now. He is think- 
ing of (§ 195) selling (§ 115) the mill to the landlord. 
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It is not long now until he settles (§§ 242^, 250) 
down in Galway. He got a great lot of money the 
year before last from (out of) his mother's sister's 
will. Ellen. — The luck of that on hina (see idioms). 
He deserves it well (see idioms). We wiir miss him 
{see idioms), F. — But why is he leaving Sligo ? 
E. — " That is the rub " {see idioms). I don't know 
" from Adam " {see idioms, Pt. IL) why he will not 
remain along with his people. K. — I heard that " it'.is 
what" some contention arose between himself and 
his brother, John. John was standing (§ 190) befprej 
my son-in-law and he stark mad with dint of anger. 
" Let me not hear (§ 204) another word out of you," 
says he. He went (§177) with (of) a dart towards my 
son-in-law. Art rose with (of) a start and in (with) the 
twinkling of your eye gave him a thump on his jaw- 
bone which laid him on the broad of his back (see 
idioms). That is the reason that he does not like to 
be near John. 

Composition Exercise LXH. 

Keane. — Did you see (§ 176) Charles Murphy to- 
day ? Brigid. — Yes. He was rushing as hard as he 
could towards big (§ 1 18) Thady's (§§ 87, 89) house for 
(seeking) a horse. He said ( § 1 64) that he had a load of 
meal and flour at the mill to bring (§ 114c) to the boat- 
slip. K.—- How many sacks has he ? B. — I heard 
that he has fitty-seven (§§ 232, 244, 255) sacks of 
meal and seventy-five (§ 255) bags of flour. K. — Did 
you buy (§ 157) the bag of meal (§ 89) yesterday as I 
told (said to) you ? B. — No. I could not find 
(§ 115) the meal bag (§ 89). K.— We must (§ 61) 
buy a sack from him. Will he come (§ 224) this way 
again to-day? B, — He thought that he ^^ould 
(come). He is lucky (because) that he has gathered 
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(§ 124) SO much [oats and it so dear as it is now. 
K. — May he be (§ 242a) lucky ever. He deserves it well 
{see idioms). He is a hold man to buy so much oats 
considering (§ 138) the price that was on it. He did 
not cease until he spent a hundred and twenty-four 
pounds (§§ 236, 255) on buying oats. B. — Did you 
not say that you had to get (§ 115) two (§ 245) 
scythes and twenty-eight reaping-hooks for the work- 
men ? The oats in the field opposite the forge is 
ready to be reaped (§ 114c). K. — I will wait until 
Charles comes (§§ 2426, 253). 

Composition Exercise LXIII. 

Winifred. — Did you meet Charles 0*Donoghue 
lately ? Denis. — I did, but I did not recognise him 
at first. He is getting old. It seemed likely by him 
(it was likely by him) that I took a start out of him. 
He did not stand his ground (a course). If I were 
(§§ 258, 262) a policeman he would not be more 
frightened although he had a stick in his hand. He 
started up (in his standing) and he went with a dart 
past me (§ 180). If you were (§257) there you would 
have fun. W. — Musha, I loathe that man greatly. 
I detest him more than (the) misfortune {see idioms). 
He is a churl (§ 22). He would never wear anything 
but English cloth made (§ 124) of the refuse of the 
wool (§ 89). D. — It is difficult to say whether 
(which of them) he is a cause (author) of loathing or 
an object of pity. He will soon have (§ 2426) some- 
thing else to think about {see idioms). He has a big 
family. He has nine (§ 226) children (of responsi- 
bility on him). They intend to go all together {see 
p|\6) over to Scotland at the end of the quarter. 
W. — May he never come (§§ 242a, 253) back again. 
If you saw (§§ 261, 262) his poor wife you would pity 
her. It was " kind mother '* to her to be good. 
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There is no excelling her {see idioms). Her eldest 
(§ 156) daughter is no exception {see idioms). It is 
just the same with her (see idioms). She has a bad 
husband but she never stopped from (being) prepar- 
ing his meals and doing his work for him although 
she goes (§ 106) to work at (on) six o'clock in the 
morning. 

Composition Exercise LXIV. 

Charles. — Do you know the two (§§ 266, 269) women 
who "do be" (§ 272) selling (§ 82) potatoes at the boat- 
slip ? Eefy. — I do, well. C. — There arose (§ 157) 
a great fight between them (§ 188) the other day. 
E. — What happened ? C. — The fishermen were 
putting fish in the boats. They put one hundred and 
ninety-five (§§ 240, 255) salmon in the first (§ 263) 
boat (and) two hundred and eighty-seven (head) in 
the second boat (and) three hundred and thirty-nine 
trout in the third boat (and) four hundred and 
twenty-seven (head) in the fourth boat. They filled 
the fifth boat with five hundred and forty six lobsters 
and the sixth boat with 1,872 (§§ 245, 255) eggs. 
They put cargoes of reaping-hooks and of scythes for 
the workmen on the island in the seventh (and in 
the) eighth (and in the) ninth and (in the) tenth boats. 
E. — Why did a fight arise among (§ 100) the women ? 
C— I think that " it is what " one (§ 145) of the 
women was gathering flowers to sell (§ 1 14c) and the 
second (§ 263) woman threatened her and said some- 
thing about her (§ 100). The first woman got angry 
and said boldly — " You are a big liar.'* She gave a 
shove (with the elbow) to the other woman. The 
second woman gave her a push (with the hands) but 
she did not take a budge out of her (§ 169). Three 
(§ 266) other women came (§ 171) to help her (§ 1 14) 
but seven or eight men went and stopped them. 
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Composition Exercise LXV. 

Kevin. — Have you a new bicycle, Dermot ? 
Dermot. — Yes ; but I did not pay for it yet. * I got 
it on credit from McDonagh's shop. I prefer riding 
on a horse to cvcling. It is wonderful the ruts that 
are (§ 278) in tne roads about this place. It is often 
that a cyclist breaks (§ 278) a chain or a wheel. The 
dogs also *' do be '' charging at (under) the bicycles 
and frightening us. K. — Do you go (§ 106) alone ? 
D. — No. It is usual with me and a party of friends 
to go together. Sometimes three (§ 266), (or) four, 
(or) five or six of us (§ 144) go along with one another. 
It is not seldom that there go (§§ 276, 278) seven, (or) 
eight, (or) nine or ten of us out. At first there used 
only be (§ 208) the two of us — ^Godfrey O'Donoghue 
and myself. But we are not intimate now. K.— 
Musha, I abhor that man greatly. I detest him more 
than (the) misfortune. D. — His people are a 
covetous lot (party) and Godfrey is no exception {see 
idioms). I do not know exactly which (of them) he is 
— a cause of loathing or an object of pity. I hear that 
he won a hundred and thirty-seven (§§ 244, 255) 
pounds on horses during the last quarter. K. — The 
luck of that on him (see idioms). He will go (§ 225) 
to the bad if he continues that. But he will soon 
(§ 242*) have something else to think about {see 
idioms). 

Composition Exercise LXVI. 

Murrough. — Look here, Eefy. Do you know 
Maurice MacManus ? Eefy. — Is it the person 
(§ 271) who " does be'" (§ 272) working along with 
my first cousin, Rory? M. — Yes. E. — I know him 
well. M. — Is he a weaver (§ 23) ? E. — No (§ 32). 
He is a painter. There are ten (§ 266) painters working 
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in the rooms of the big (§ ii8) house and six others 
in the bed-rooms of the little (§ 121) house (which is) 
beside it. M. — Is it (are they) the same party who 
will be (§ 280) working in Dermot's house ? E. — I 
think that it is but I do not know exactly. It is 
likely that it will be (§ 1^6) Maurice who will come 
(§ 284) to do the work (§ 114*) there. M.— " Is it 
what " (§ 278) he will go (§ 284) to the place on (his) 
foot each day ? E. — No. " It is what " he will 
cycle (§ 283). It is seldom that he walks. He is a 
good cyclist. He bought a new bicycle on credit 
the other day. He goes (§ 106) to work every 
morning at thirty-five (§§ 240, 255) minutes past 
(after) six. He was the eighteenth (§ 263) person 
who bought a bicycle in O'Farrell's shop last week. 
M. — Has he any relationship with the wheel-wright ? 
E. — Yes. The wheel-wright is a brave man. May 
(the) luck be (§ 242a) on him ever ! It is seldom 
that he " does be " (§ 278) " cornered '' by (at) any- 
one. 

Composition Exercise LXVII. 

Farrell. — Did the wheel-wright make (§ 182) the 
wheel of the cart yet ? Kieran. — No. But it is 
probable that he has it almost made (§ 124) now. 
He was on the point of making (§ 195) it yesterday. 
Eefy.— Is that the wheel-wright (§ 27) whose (§ 286) 
wife went (§ 177) to Ellen's house to make (§ 1 14*) a 
dress for her daughter this time last year ? F. — 
Yes. She had just died (§ 201) when I came here 
(it is) six months agp (in it). She lost her health as 
a result of having too much work. Is it not a great pity 
that a fine lithe active nimble man like him should be 
(§ 214) without (§ 72, Rule 5, Obs. 3) a wife con- 
sidering (§ 138) that he has eight (§ 266) children 
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(of responsibility on him) ! E. — He has nine. 
May God help them ((§ 242a) ! Did you hear that a 
great accident happened to his eldest son ? F. — No. 
God between us and (the) harm ! What happened 
to him ? E. — " It is what " he was cycling the 
other day. When he reached (§ 206) the summit of 
the big hill (§§ 87, 118) near Finn^s (§ 87, Rule 9) 
house the chain broke and off with the bicycle (see 
idioms). He fell against the fence and he broke his 
nose and his two (§ 246) elbows. If you saw (§ 262) 
him you would think (§ 218) that it was (§ 146) in 
some battle he was. There were seven (§ 266) 
hurlers in the field beside the road. When they 
heard him (§ 206) calling it was not neglected by 
them {see idioms). They came to help him and took 
him home. 

Composition Exercise LXVIII. 

Finn. — Did you ever see (§ 176) my first cousin, 
Farrell O'Gallagher's son-in-law (§ 292) ? Rory. — 
. Is that the person (§ 271) whose farm (§ 286) is to 
be sold (§ 114c) ? F. — Yes. He owes 177 (§§ 244. 
255) pounds, 15 (§ 240) shillings and four pence (of) 
rent to the landlord. The steward is about to (§ 194) 
take his patch of land from (off) him. I fear that he 
will never be able to save it (§ 119). As he and the 
weaver's (§ 87) son were coming (§ 205) home from 
the wake of John MacDonagh's wife the other day 
who should they meet but the steward and his 
daughter (and they) walking on the street. The two 
(§§ 266. 269) young men attacked them, and it was 
(§ 146) "by the skin of their teeth" {see idioms) 
they escaped (bore the feet with them). R. — Was it 
not bad of them {see idioms) to attack the girl ! F. — 
The weaver's son is only a coward. R. — Did they 
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hurt the girl ? F. — No, but her new dress is torn 
(§ 124). I heard that the weaver's son and five 
(§ 266) of the wheelwright's sons attacked Denis 
McCarthy, the painter, this time last year. They 
" cornered '' him, but he seized an oar and he soon 
routed them. They collapsed utterly {see idioms), 
and took to their heels (see idioms). R. — By the will 
of the ant ! Denis is a brave (§ 31) man. There's no 
bending him {see idioms). 

Composition Exercise LXIX. 

Farrell. — I hear that Finn the painter (§ 295) has 
just died (§ 201). Eefy. — It is a great loss. F. — 
His family are in great sorrow — *' not sharing it with 
them " {see idioms). May (§ 242a) God have (make) 
mercy on his soul ! E. — What happened to him ? 
F. — According as I hear he had drink taken (made) 
at the fair and he began fighting. O'Brien (§ 294) 
Sfiys that it was (§ 146) the boot-maker's John (§ 298) 
who was instigator of (with) it. In proof of that I 
hear that the police are on his track. E. — Is that 
the young man who will be (§ 280) going to America 
next week and who will take (§ 284) the money to the 
widow's Conn ? F. — Yes. The person whose 
(§ 286) brother is over there already. But he will 
have to fly the country now {see idioms). He struck 
a heavy blow on (in) the skull on Finn and hurt him 
greatly. Peter Mac Carthy's (§ 292) daughter was 
present and she says that the blow knocked him 
senseless (took the feeling and perception out of him). 
He did not stir (put a stir off him) from that out. 
Dr. John O'Reilly (§ 295) and the son of Dr. Mac 
Mahon (§ 299) came at once but they could not cure 
him (§ 119). He was in a condition for the priest. 
Mrs. O'Connor (§ 294) sent for Father Felim Mac 
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Manus and he anointed him. He did not survive the 
night but died peacefully (see idioms) at seven o'clock 
this morning. 



Composition Exercise LXX. 

Finuala. — Do you know the weaver's Eefy (§ 298) ? 
Nuala. — Is that the widow (§ 27) whose (§ 286) son 
went (§ 177) over to England lately ? F. — Yes 
(§ 32 j. N. — Is it the boy wath whom (§§303, 304) Walsh 
(§ 294) came over from Scotland this time last year ? 
F. — Yes. His grandfather, Brian the weaver (§ 297), 
bought a hut and a patch of bog land from the land- 
lord, Dr. Con O'Doherty. N. — Is that the person 
from whom (§§ 303, 365) Father James 0*Sullivan's 
(§ 299) servant-boy bought the jennet on Monday 
(§ 289) ? F. — No. It was (§ 146) from Lord Wate?*- 
ford's (§ 296) steward he bought it. That is the man 
from whom he bought the bridle-bit (and) the 
saddle (and) the halter (and) the crupper. He got 
the bielly-band and the bacTc-band of the (§ 89) 
jennet's cart from him also. He made a good 
bargain.. He only paid six (§ 240) pounds (and) 
fifteen shillings and nine pence (§ 244) for (on) the 
jennet. N. — What (is the) kind of turf (which) 
is (§ 272) in that bog ? F. — It is often that 
(§ 278) O'Brien (§ 294) says (§276) that there is 
only soft wet turf in it. N. — Does not O'Brien's 
son-in-law descant on (put down on) the affairs of the 
world nicely {see idioms, Pt. II.) I May God put 
(§§ 242a, 250) him on the way of his good ! 
F. — May he never lose (§ 254) his health until he is 
(§ 2426) an old man (§ 36). N. — Look here, 
Finuala, my (o) store ! Is this Monday ? F. — No. 
It is Saturday. 
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Composition Exercise LXXI. 

Myles. — Hurry up, Sive. Bring in an armful of 
turf and kindle the fire. Stir the (live) ashes. Take 
the (almost cold) ashes off the hearth in the parlour. 
There is not a live coal in it. Waken Walsh's 
(§ 294) son. He must go serving the first (§ 263) 
Mass for Father Fergus O'Doherty (§ 295). Father 
Fergus dropped (struck) in unexpectedly on roe on 
Tuesday (§ 289). He was complaining bitterly 
(sharply) because his servant-boy, O'Reilly, forgot to 
mow the hay in the meadow on Saturday. " It was 
what" (§ 278) he had some petty job to do (§ 1 14c) 
at the forge and he spent the day " fiddling about.*' 
He puts oflF all his work if he can. S. — Is that the 
young man whose (§ 286) sister made (§ 182) the 
two (§ 246) dresses for Finuala O'Doherty (§§ 87, 
293) ? M. — No, but it is the young man with whom 
(§§ 50^9 304) O'Malley used to go (§ 177) to school. 
It is the other man whose brother does not be (§ 302) 
doing anything during the day but going about the 
country singing and dancing. S. — Did the priest 
say how the Gaelic is going ahead in his parish ? 
M.— Finely, he said. He says that the Shoneens 
are discomfited (** done for '*) entirely. I think that 
the sea is subsiding (getting calmer) now. Go out 
and whistle for (on) O'Brien. Tell him to get ready 
the boat. 

Composition Exercise LXXII. 

Myles. — What a very sultry day it is (§ 31), Keane ! 
I am sweating profusely (thickly) and I am parched 
with (the) thirst. I would be thankful to you if 
(§216) you would bring (§229) me a drink of milk 
(§320). Keane. — I will go in for it in (about the 
end oft a minute. I am myself famished with (the) 
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hunger. M. — Did you see (§ 176) O'Reilly (§ 294) 
lately ? K. — Yes. He is lying (§ 190) beside yon stack 
of oats (§320) aad he snoring. The weaver's Denis 
(§ 298) is along with him and he also yawning and 
dozing. He is sleepy on account of the day being 
sultry. M. — Is that the person (§§ 27, 271) whose 
(§ 286) father made (§ 182) the cloth for Walsh this 
time last year ? K. — No. He is the bootmaker 
about (on) whom (§ 303) I was talking to you on 
Wednesday. He is the man who (§ 303) does not 
have anything (the colour of the red kings) left on 
Saturday evening (§ 289). He is very (poisonously) 
fond of drink(ing). As a result of that you would 
pity his poor family if you saw them (§ 262). May 
God help them (§ 242a). He is a very (great) 
foolish talker. It is for his good that (§ 278) the 
priest does be (§ 272) attacking him, but he pays 
(gives) no heed to (on) his talk. M. — Perhaps (that) he 
would repent it (that his repentance would wound 
him) "out here" when (§301) he would have his 
money spent (§ 124). 

Composition Exercise LXXIII. 
Cecelia. — Where did Kieran go (§ 177) ? Brigid. — 
He went down to the brink of the Shannon for a 
pail of water. He will come (§ 224) up again 
presently. If (§ 217) it were not pouring rain last 
night there would not be much water in the river. 
C. — If (§ 215) the river rose suddenly I am afraid 
that Father Peter O'Kelly's sheep and lambs are 
drowned (§ 124). B. — They were being drowned 
(§ 125) but John's Con came and saved them. If 
he were (§§ 216, 262) ten minutes later (§ 154) they 
would be swept away along with the stack of oats 
(§ 320). C. — Sive, put on your apron and sweep the 
floor and the seats in the parlour. Dr. Mac 
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Donough's (§ 299) wife is to come (§ 114a) to visit 
me to-day. She was complaining to (with) me the 
other day about Miss MacMahon (§ 294), a friend of 
Finuala MacCormack (§ 293), who is (§ 272) teaching 
Irish to her son. She says that she is annoyed and 
tormented by (at) her laziness. She would not care 
a pin (see idioms) if (§ 216) she would be without 
laying an eye on her as long as she is alive {see 
idioms). She will not forgive her. There is no cor- 
recting her {see idioms). B. — She would have a 
different story if (§§ 216, 262) (the) scarcity and (the) 
famine were in store for her. 

Composition Exercise LXXIV. 

Shaina. — Do you know a girl whose name is 
(§ 322) Ellen O'Malley (§ 291) ? Maurice. — I only 
know her slightly. She is a bold girl. S. — Is that 
she yonder milking the white (§ 118) milch-cow 
(§ 320) beside the turf-stack ? M. — No. She is 
minding the other milch-cows in the haggard. 
There is dry-murrain on one of them (§ 144). They 
are lowing. S. — Do you know well (by experience) 
the people to whom she belongs (of whom she is. 
§ 322) ? M. — I knew them well when (§324) I 
used to be living (§ 190) over in Scotland. But 
since I came over to Co. Galway and settled down 
over here I know but very little of (on) them. S. — 
Was not her grand-mother the beggar-woman (§ 320) 
to whom we used to give (§§ 303, 304) a stone 
of meal and a drink of buttermilk (§§ 320, 321) when 
she used to go (§ 211) over to my grand-father's public- 
house ? M. — Yes. She was the half-blind woman 
who used to prefer (§ 323) some pork to the meal. 
She was a sister to the wife of the musician (§ 320) 
who used to be playing on the harp and singing 
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songs at the Gaelic class about Easter last year. 
His wife is only a " crying useless person " (ce6tdn). 
S. — Is her husband yon musician to whose music 
you liked (§ 323) to be listening yon Easter Monday 
(§ 289) that we were over at the belfry ? M. — Is it the 
day that the tradesman threatened the law on you ? 
S. — Yes. M. — It is the same man. 
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NOT INCLUDED IN THE VOCABULARY. 

Ca f6 i-oiit (or eA-oA|i) -oa £oniAi|ite, he is undecided {lit. — ^between 
twocouDsels). 

^r 5®^t^t^ ot^c ^' you are short of it. 

If ^eA\ifi ojic A -66 All Am, you would not have much difficulty in 
doing It. 

t)'f A"OA tiom tiAim 6, 1 thought it long to be without it (lit. it was 
long with me from me). 

Ca c|tei'DeAniAiti(c) mn\i A5 "oul x)6, great credit is due to him. 

If mAit An At|iiT)e (U. and N. C. ; ajai^,* S. C.) of c e, you deserve 
it well. 

j;o |tAift mile mAit AgAc, thank you very much, 

Aitti5imtiAim 6, I J jjjiss him, i.e.— I feel his absence (lit.— I 

nio-ui5imttAim6 ^ feel him from me) 

C|t ocnuijim e (U.), ) 

gti^ a' iWAit (or jombA mAit) An mAife x>6 e, may it be happy for 
him ; may he have fared well by it. 

If mAit (olc, &c.) An liiAife Aije e, it is good (bad, &c.) behaviour 
of him ; he acted well in the matter. 

A 6onA6 fin 0|tc, the luck of that on you (said on hearing of a 
person's good or evil actions or fortune) 

Af 50 b^iAt ieif, off with him, away he went. 

ObAijt A fcti^ (or A teijeAn) Aft An me^\^ if fume (C), to put off or 
postpone work (//7. to put on the longest finger). 

nior.6'f.vt>A«6so-> he was not long unta- 

(tr)n,.refno ftAririAi) ivillgobail. 
UAdA-o 1 mbAnnAio > ** 

* Some think that this should be oi-ncAD, but the latter is masc. 
and means tragic fate, death, massacre, while the phrase " If mAit Ati 
AJAix) (fern.) one 6 " is frequently used of good as well as of bad 
fortune. 
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t>\ A itAtZA "oe fs^At ACA, they had the same story, it was the 
same with them. 

b'feA|tA6c fin leif-feATi 6 (C), that was the way with him, it was 
the like of that with him. 

Sin e mo "OAlcA-fA (N.C.), ) xu i. • • i. i-i 

Ca f e I 5ceif c 50, it is said that. 

goi-oe If qiAli "odfttA a beit (U. & C), what is the sense for them 
to be, why are they ? 

C^AiiT) If CI Alt "od fin, what is the meaning of that ? 

Sin 6 An buitle (C), that is the point, that is the rub (Ht. — stroke). 

Se A f At) Ajuf A jeAff 50, it is the long and the short of it that. 

t)'f eiT>itt 50 \iAiX) A 6«if Aije, perhaps he had cause for it {lit, — it's 
cause). 

\ he never ceased until [//7. — 
tliott bAin lAb nA f OfAf "06 50 (C), (^ cessation nor ease did 
til ^eA6Ai"6 lAb nA fOf Af Aitt 5o(C.).r not pertain to him (or did 

) not go on him)]. 

nf i6eA6Ai"6 Ai]i A|iiAih (C), he was never overcome, defeated [lit. — 
(one) never went on him]. 

bi -otit Ai^e Of m, he was overcoming me. 

ni cAife te Seoif fe e (C. and U.), George is no exception {Ht.^ it 

is not damper with George), 
ni'l f Af u§A"6 1 n-A tionn (C), he is not to be excelled, thcrt is no 

excelling him (lit. — ^there is no excelling in his head). 

'beAihAn ctAonA-6 a bi 1 n-A 61 own (C), not a bending (or giving 
way) there was for him ; there was no bending him ; not a 
bit would he yield. 

. - . , V . I I detest him more [lit — 

(C\ ^^*^*"r 6'nAAn-oonAf(An he is less with, or on, 

^ , ^. •-' ,, - . f mio-A-6, &c.) rae than misfortune 

1r l«5A or»" (M.) ) (the ill-luck, &c.)]. 

nri f6 A5 t)6AnAm An f aca, he is not doing well (/?7.— making the 

prosperity). 
t)\ A niAlAijtc -oe fcufAm Aif, he had something else to think about 

{lit. — there was his change of care on him). 
bi A rhAtAif c t)e 6aoi Af An f jcaI, there was a different story to 

tell {lit. — there was its change of condition on the story). 
bA cfeife le Conn 'nA le Cof mAC, Con had the advantage over 

Cormac, was stronger than Cormac. 
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111 '6eA|tnA'DA|t -OA ^m-o -d'a tToiieAlt (U.), they did their very 

best (lit. they did not make two partsof their best). 
CA jAbtA AjAm o|ttA, I have them beaten (jAb A|i = beat, attack). 
Tliott leif t)0 b'f AiUije e ^C), not by him was it neglected (lit, 

was it a neglect). 
-Ajt jtijin A|t 615111 (C), > With the greatest difficulty ; " by the 
Att 615111 ftAif (M. & C.),) skin of his (their, &c.) teeth." 
An eeAnn if f eAjttt, the upper hand (lit. — the best head), 
ttiir All r|tioU Att An Cf caII orcA (N. C.).) ^, collansed fnr 

tmc A -ortt.oU Att a -octieAtt aca (S. C). [ faLdrutf/rlT ^ 
tuic A U5 Afi A tA5 ACA (M. U & C), ) ^^^^^> Utterly. 
tei5eAn te6, give way, let (it ) with them. 

nitf6 1 mbAtttt A AnAniA (N. C), he ran as quickly as he could 
(/f/.— in the top of his soul). 

Sloiui;^ (or f^AttJit) fi Ajt n6f An bf ic (C), he expired peacefully 
(lit. — he subsided like the trout). 

C«5 f6 An CIS Alt AniA6 Ai|t f 6in (C), he fled through the country. 

An ftiAb AniA6 A tAbAific Aijt f 6in (C ), to take to the mountain. 

-A teAbA-6(A feom|iA, &c.) a tAbAi|tc aiji pein (C), to retire to his 
bed (room, &c.). 

til *5A ^oinnc teo 6, not sharing it with them (often said when re- 
lating some trouble which has befallen another person or per- 
sons). 

nl't Aon thAit •oom (beit A5 cAinnc) leif, there is no good for me 
to be talking to him, or urging him or remonstrating with him 
{see idioms, Part II.). 

niof bAin fCAt) -06 (C), he did not stop (lit. — a stop did not per- 
tain to him). 

X)e 6ionn 50, because that, for the reason that. 

"Oe finbAl An Vac, during the day. 

An 5AtAtt (&c.) ACA A5 SAbAit -oo, the disease (&c.) which is affect- 
ing nim (or from which he is suffering). 

tJA-o 6«mA iiom *fA mio-A-o ni6|i no 'f -^ sclAmpAtt "oa , I would 

not care a pin if {lit. — it would be equal with me in the 

great ill-luck or in the wrangling if ). 

(A) f At) If beo mo ceAnn, as long as I live. 

A5 ctJicim 1 n-AtYiAf (or 1 scoff a6) nAhAitnit6ife (C. & M.), falling 
into the trough (or swamp) of misfortune. 

Uinne (or -dm) fe a bucwn (M.), he brought misfortune on himself 
by his own action. 
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AbtlAT), AbjIAIH, AbjlAlX) fe, &c., 

dep. pres. suhj. of Ab^iji ; see 

§ 253. 
AbtiAinti, AbA^UA, AbjiAX) fe, &c., 

dep. past subj. of AbAi^i ; see § 261. 
AC|iA, 11. vt. 4, an acre. 
Ac'^ttAnti, «. m. I, entanglement, 

strife, contention, a quarrel ; 

children (Inif eoJAin) ; 1 

ti-ActtAnn A ceite, quarrelling 

with one another. 
A-o, n. m. I and 3, gen. ai-o or 

AX)A, luck ; also Aj. Ai) is never 

used in connexion with Divine 

Providence. It is the old pagan 

notion of luck or fate. 
Ae|iAC, adj. airy, aerial ; merry, 

pleasant ; comp. niof ACjiAije ; 

the ^ is broad, and is always so 

after e ; cf. ce ^'-o = ceA|\Tj. 
Aimileif, n. f. 2. misfortune; see 

idioms. 
Ai^-oe, M. /. 4, height; 1 n-Ai|foe, 

on high, to be let (of land, &c.) ; 

fiiA cof' (or A]1 A cof') 1 

rj-v\i|foe, in a gallop ; eijije 1 

ti-Aitfoe, pride, putting on airs ; 

see rA]i. 
Ai)ti-6e, n. f. 4, deserving, deserts 

(what one deserves), good 

value ; if Aiju-oe e, it is good 

value ; see idioms. 
Aiftii;, V. tr. 2, perceive, feel ; hear 

(M. &S. C); think (Omeath); 

V. n. AljieACCAlt (C), AlttCACC- 

Ainc (M.) or aijiiuJa-o ; see 
idioms. 
AiceAll, n. m. i, cessation (from 
rain), abatement ; also ArAt 



and AircAttA ; t)*iifii§ f4 1 
n-AircAttA, it abated (rain, &c.). 

Aitjiotit^A, n. f. 4, a short-cut, an 
abridgement ; |iinne (or ctJAi-o) 
fe An AitjioiifA, he went the 
near-cut; also Aic5;i0|t|iA prond. 
Aiciotif A (C. and U.). 

Aitnij, V. tr. 2, know, recognise; 

V. M. Altin, AltinC, AlttlCACUAll 

(C.) or AitmuJA-o ; b'p«tttjf 
Aitinc Ai^t, it was easy to know 
by him. 

Ait|ti5e, n. /. 4, penitence, com- 
punction: b|ieiteArrinAf Aitfije, 
penance (given at confession) ; 
see join. 

Atluf, n, m. I, sweat, perspiration; 
also AttAf ; A5 ctjji Atluif "oe, 
sweating, perspiring. 

AmA|i, n. m. i, a trough: see 
idioms ; also AmAiti, oniA|t and 
«mA|i. 

AthfAn, n. m. i, a song. Also 
spelled AbfAn. 

AnACAin, n. /. 2 and 3, gen. Ati- 
ACAine and AtiA^ArjA, harm, 
damage ; a bad accident ; 
calamity. 

Aoine, «. /. 4 and 5, ^en. -Aoine and 
^oincAc, //. Aomce, Friday; 
"OiA h^oine, on Friday; xXoitie 
An CcAfCA, Good Friday. 

AonAf, numeral n. m. i, one person 
by himself ; ca f i 1 n-A hAonAf, 
she is alone, by herself ; f eA|i 
AorjAi|t, a single man ; see § 266. 

AjiAnn, n. j. 2, perception, intelli- 
gence. 
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A|idoii, adv. both, each (of two), 
together; compounded of a|i 
and Aon. 

AtfuJA-o, n. m. 2, gen. and pi. 
At|i«i5te, a change, alteration ; 
Attttt^AX) 1 TTibAftdc, the day 
after to-morrow ; AcittJJA-o 
Anu|iAii6, the year before last ; 
AttttijA-o A^iei^t, the night before 
last; AtttuJA-o in-oe, the day 
before yesterday. Prond. A|it- 
«5A-6 (W. U.), Attus^T) (W. M.). 
and ei|tpi"6 (S. U.). 

Atttm^, V. tr. 2, change, alter ; v. n^ 
ACfitiJAX) ; V. adj. ACttuijce. 



bA-ooitt, n. m. 3, a boatman. 

bAjAi^t, V. tr. 2, threaten (governs 
the thing threatened in the ace. 
and the person in the dat. with 
A^t) ; beckon to (a|i) ; v. n. 

bAJAIttC or bAJA^ ; V, odj, 

bA5A|tt A ; bAjAi^t f p An ■otijeA'o 
ottm, he threatened the law on 
me, he threatened me with the 
law. Syncopated verb, bAjjiAim, 
&c. ; see §§ 58, 161, 200, 207, 
213. 

tDAile fhtti|ine, w. m. 4, Bally- 
vourney. 

bAinttioJAn, «. f. 3, gen. bAin- 
liioJTJA, a queen ; in M. the first 
syllable is prond. nearly like the 
English word bough ; prond. 
bAjtttAn in K. U. ; sf^ § 299. 

bAinc|ieAbAc, «. /. 2, a widow ; 
usually prond. bAinc|ieAc, but 
prond. as spelled in parts of U. 

bAn, gm. pi. of bcAn, a woman. 

bAnAtr|iA, n. f. 4, a nurse. 

bAntiA, «. m. 4, a bond, a bail, 
security ; f A b*.\nnAit), under 
bail ; see idioms. 

bA|iAinneA6, adj., exact, perfect ; 
comf. T)iof bdjiAinnije. 



bAftx), n. m. I, a bard; iTIac ah 

t>Aiti-o, Ward. 
bAjiDAt, n. in. I, a drake. 
beAltiiAd, n. f. 2, a bridle-bit; als» 

bcAtbAd. 
beAnAtr|iA, n. f. ^t^L nurse ; also 

bAnAlcttA. 
beAftAc, n. f. 2, gen. beAtiAi^e, pi. 

be<xt<ACA, a heifer; also biO|tA6 

and bu-ooj. 
bcAjtAf, fut. relative form of 

cAbAiji ; see § 284. 
b^AftpAf , fut. relative form of beitt 

and CAbAi|t ; see § 284. 
beA|t|i, V. tr. I, shave, sheer, clip ; 

V. n. beAiittA-o ; v. adj. beAftjitA; 

fjiAn beA|t|itA, a razor. 
beifieAf, pres. r^elative form of beitt 

and uAbAi|t ; see § 276. 
bei^c, personal num, n. J. 2, two 

(persons), a pair, a brace, a 

couple ; An beiftr f eAjt, the two 

men ; f ajax) An 6uif f a motA\» 

beiftce, the matter was left to 

the arbitration of two persons ; 

sa §§ 266, 269. 
binn, bi'tcA, bio^o fe, &c., past 

subj. of verb to be ; see § 257. 
binncAf, n. m. i, melody, sweet- 
ness (of sound) ; resonance, 
biof, ptes. relative oj verb to be, 

(which) " does be" ; see § 272 ; 

see also % 136. 
bitin, n. /. in phr. -o'a bitin fin, 

for that reason, on that account, 

as a result of that. 
btACAc, n. f. 2, gen. btAcAise aad 

blAitie, butter-milk. 
bti5 (C. ahd U.), v. tr. i, milk ; 

V. n. bteA^An ; v. adj. bli5re ; 

also bteAJ. Cttu'6 is the word 

in M. 
bouAC, M. m. I, a churl, a clown; 

jeAitti-bo-OAd, a young lad 
boTOAji, adj. deaf, bothered; comf 

niof box>Aitie. 
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botfOAil, V. n, f 3, tacking (boat, 
&c.), going from side to side ; 
A5 bop-OAil If bLiAX)Ain, about 
a year; A5 bojtDAit co"oLac-a, 
dozing, 

bocAn, n. in. i, a hut, a cabin, a 
hovel, a small cottage. 

bjiCAcnAc, n. m. i, a Welshman; 
the surname Walsh ; b pi jit) 
tijteAtnAc, Brigid Walsh 

bfteiteATTi, n. m. 1 and 5, gen. 
bfieitim and b|te«teAniAn, pi. 
bfieiteAniAin, a judge. 

b[tuAc, n. m. i, gen. btiwAic, an 
edge, brink, bank (of river). 

bjtuitLeACAn, n. m. i, dry murrain 
(in cattle). 

buAib, dat. pi. of bo, a cow. 

buAn, adj., lasting, long-lived, en- 
during; fow/>. niof buAitie. 

buiioeAn, n. f. 2, gen. bui-one, pi. 
id. bui-oinre or bui-ocAnuA, a 
company, a party, a class (of 
students) ; bui-osAn ceoiL, a 
band (musical). 

buitle, n. m. 4, a blow, a stroke ; 
buille pA tuAijiim, a guess, a 
random blow ; buitte pAOi no 
tAi|tif, a rough guess; buitle 
A|t AJAi-o, a step forward ; 
buitte '6to5, one o'clock; see 
idioms. 

buime, n. f. 4, a nurse. 

buttAn, n. m. i, a bullock; a 
rock-fish ; also butto^. 

butiCAifx>e, M. /. 4, profit, advan- 
tage. 

bucun, n. m. i, an unlucky deed; 
^inne fe a bucun, he brought 
misfortune on himself by his 
own actions. 



CAbAi|i, n. /. 3 and 5, gen. cAbjiA, 
CAbAjiCA and CAb|iA6, help, as- 
sistance. 

CAifs, w. /. 3, gen. CAfSA (M.) 



and CAf5 (C. and U.),. Easter ; 
•OotrmAC CAfjA (or CAfj), 
Easter Sunday ; tTlion-CAifj, 
L®w Sunday. 

cAtmA, adj. brave, valiant, 
courageous ; comp, niof cAtmA. 

CAtn, crooked, twisted, decekful ; 
teit-fgcAt CAm, a lame (lying) 
excuse ; comp. niof CAime. 

CAOc, adj dim-eyed, blind ; this is 
the usual word for dlind in N. C, 
where -OAtt is not common. 

CA^, n. m., a variation of cott {see 
cofi) ; iiio|t duiji fe coftiiACAtt 
■oe, he did not (put a) stir (off him). 
This change of vowel in words, so 
as to repeat them for emphasis, is 
very common in Irish, but not 
in English. To the English 
ear they sound like slang. 

CAC, n. m. 3, pi. CACA and cACAnnA, 
a battle ; an Irish battalion of 
3,000 men ; cujax) cac, a battle 
was fought {lit. — given) ; ca Ar. 
CAC CAitce, the battle is finished ; 
bftifeA-b All CAtOjitA, they were 
defeated. 

ceAt), n m. 3, permission, leave, 
license ; ceAt) a 61 nn, his own 
way ; ceAt) cof , leave to go ; ca 
fet)e 6eAt) AjAm, I have leave. 

CeA"OAOin, n. f. 2, Wednesday ; 
"OiA CeAX>A0in', on Wednesday , 
A|i fCA-o r>A CeAX)AOine, during 
Wednesday ; CcATJAoin An 
tuAitttij, Ash Wednesday. 

ceAt, n. m. 3, want, oblivion, 
neglectfulness ; 6eAt ^An beit, 
because there is (or was) not \ 
■out A|t ceAt, disappear, go be- 
yond recall ; tei^ A|t ceAt, 
leave undone, forget; ceAt, nAC 
bpuit f lOf AgAc, really, do you 
not know ? Hi ccAt CAinnce 
ACA Ai]i put), it isn't want of 
talk that is wrong with that lad. 
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ceAtin|iAc, n. f. 2, a halter, a head- 
stall (for horse, &c.) ; prond. 
ceAt!»ttAc in M. 

cBAttx), n. f. 2, gen. ceitixje pi. id. 
a trade, profession ; also cei^tt). 

ceAftcuij, V. U. 2, correct, set 
right, rectify ; v. n. ceAiiruJAX). 

ceAtAiji, num. adj., four ; only 
used in the absence of a noun 
except in the name CeAtAifi to6 
(some spell this CeAtAjttAd), 
Carlow ; ceAtAi|t-'oeA5, four- 
teen ; see Lesson 54. 

oeAtnAfhA'D, ord. num. adj., fourth. 

ctAtx^^l^, p^y^onal num. n. m, 1, four 
(persons) ; a quartet ; see § 266. 

ceitjte, num. adj., four ; used with 
a noun ; ceit|te — "oeAj, four- 
teen ; often prond. ceit|ie in M. 
and S. C. ; see Lessons 54 and 55. 

ceotATJ, n. m, i, a crying child, a 
useless complaining person. 

ciAp, V. tr. I, vex, torment, 
harass; v, n.ciApA-o, ciApAit(C.); 
V. adj. ciAptA. Also ciApuij. 

cineAt, n, m. 1, gen. citicAit, a 
sort, kind, class, a tribe ; CincAt 
CoriAitt, Connell's tribe, the 
people of Tirconnell ; cineAt 
f UA|i, rather cold ; also cm 6 At, 
gen. cin6it. 

cionn-cpocAi|t, n. m. 5, gen. 
cionn-rpocttA6, an instigator, 
a prime-mover, a person prim- 
arily responsible for anything; 
compounded of cionti ( = ceAnTj) 
and fiocAift, a cause, reason. 

ctA-oAiite, n. m. 4, a coward (C), 
a rascal, a scoundrel. 

ctAi-oe, r . m. 4, pi. CtA<«A6A, CtA'6- 
CACA (M.) or ctAi-othte, a fence. 

clAijeAriti, n. m. i and /. 2, gen. 
and pi. ctAiprjn or ctAijtie, a 
skull, a head; in U. used for 



counting persons, tf.g'. — ^*a dtAij- 
eAun "oeA^, twelve persons ; 
also cloijcAnti (M,). 

clAmpA|i, n. m. i, wrangling, dis- 
puting, a row, a quarrel ; see 
idioms. 

clAmf An, V. n. m. i, complaining, 
grumbling. Also clAbfAti. 

clAon, V. intr. i, bend, incline, 
give way ; v. n. ctAOtiA-6 ; see 
idioms. 

ctoj-teAi, comp. n. m. irreg., gen. 
ctoj-iije, a belfry, a clock- 
house, a round tower. This 
word has now become a com- 
plete compound prond. 01015- 
teA6 (ctoiccAc). 

cneAf, n. m. i, gen. CTJif or ctieif, 
pi. cneif or cneAfA, skin, rind, 
bark: prond. ctteAr in C. and 
U. 

cniocAit, V. tr i, knit ; t/. n, 
cmocAit ; also cniceAt and 
cnocAit. 

coicif, n. f. 2, pi. coicifCAiA, 
a fortnight. Also coictijeAf, 
n. m. I. 

6on66e, adv. ever, always (used for 
time to come ; sometimes for pre- 
sent time) ; with negative = never. 
Also A doi-o^e, coi-66inn (C). 

coiteA6, n. m. 1, a cock ; c. 
p|tAntiCA6, a turkey cock. mAc 
Coitij, Cox. 

cot-ceACA|i, n. m. i, a first cousin, 
"four akin." 

coniAiti, n. f. 2, presence ; in prep, 
phrs. (all followed by gefi.), of 
coniAi|i, in the presence of; 1 
jcotriAiti or pA coiTiAiti, for, in 
preparation for; a (=*oo) iotii- 
Aijt (U.), near. 

coThtaAX»A|i, n. m. i, company, 
society; also prond. cuAto-oAti 
(Mayo), c I u A t) A ^t (Derry), 
C|iuat)aI (Omeath). 
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cotiit^om, ft. m. 1 and 3, justice, 
right, equality; comtiiom ha 
■peititie, fair-play (/*/. the jus- 
tice of the Fenians) ; conit|iom 
HA hAinifi|ie feo Anu|iAi-6, this 
time last year ; prond. coftitom. 
Some think that this should be 
spelled coc|tom. 

conAC, ». m. 1, gen. conAi6, pro- 
sperity, success ; see idioms. 

co|i, n. m. I, gen. coi|i, pi. id., cui|i 
and C0|t|tA, mode, manner, con- 
dition ; a twist, turn, stir; a reel 
(dance) ; " If lonroA cojt x'Ars 
tfAOJAt fCO," "there's many a 
turn in this life " ; A|t co^i Aft 
bit (C), 1 n-Aon 6o|i (M.). ^j^ 
Aon 6o|t, at all ; a\\ 6o|i 50, so 
that, to the end that ; cojt le, as 
well as, in addition to; cof teif 
fin, in addition to that, more- 
over; •oe'n cof fo, on this oc- 
casion; niof 6uif fe cojt nA 
CAf "oe (or Af ), he did not stir at 
all ; co|t CAinnce (/>/. cn\\\ CAinnce 
or cofif A cAinnce), an idiom, a 
turn of expression. 

coftfAn, n. m. i, a reaping hook; 
the jaw. 

cjtAi-oce, V. adj. vexed, tormented, 
annoyed, troubled ; x) u 1 t 
cf Ai-oce, a tormenting desire. 

Cfeit)eAtTiAin(c), v. n, /. 3, gen. 
cjiei'oeAninA, believing, credit 
(honour) ; see idioms, 

C|tio6, n. /. 2, s:en. cf f6e, an end, 
a limit ; region, country ; a 
definite object ; f «t) a cu]i cun 
Cfi^e, to put a thing to a 
definite use ; rcAcu tun cf ice, 
to come to pass ; ni cui )c, to 
be continued (of story, &c.) ; 
CAitin A cu|t 1 5Cf ic, to get a 
girl married. 



CH105, V. tr. I, discomfit, " dofor ;" 
V. ». CfiojAX) ; V. adj. Of 105CA. 

cfuAC, n. f. 2, gen. CfUAice, a 
stack, a rick, a clamp (of turf) ; 
see §§ 320, 321. 

cjiuinnt^, V. tr. 2, collect, gather, 
heap together ; v. n. cf umn- 
lu^AX) ; v.adj. cxiuinrw^te. 

C|tutAmnAf, n. m, i, proof, evi- 
dence ; "o'a cf utAihnAf fin, in 
proof of that ; prond. cfup- 
AtYinAf in C. 

cuiT)i5 (te), V. tr. and intr. 2, help, 
assist, share with ; v. n. cuix)- 
luJAX) and cui"oeACAn. 

cui 5, num. adj., five ; CU15 — "oeAj, 
fiiteen ; often prond. 6U15 in M. 
and S. C. ; see Lessons 54 and 

cui^eA'o, ord. num. adj.^ fifth ; also 

CUIJIYIA-O. 

cui5eAf,/'^»'so/m/ num. n,m. i, five 
(persons) ; a quintet ; sec § 266. 
Cot-cuijeAf , a first cousin once 
removed, five akin. 

cum, V. tr. I, compose, devise, 
shape, form; v. n. cuniA-6 ; v 
adj. cumcA ; prond. cum in M. 

cumAnn, n,m. i, a society, a com- 
pany ; also a term of endear- 
ment, A 6uniAinn. 

cufAm, n. m. i, a care, charge 
(family), responsibility ; em- 
ployment ; see idioms. 

cujifA, n. m. 4, a race-course, a 
course, a round (of a race- 
course), an affair, a reef in a 
sail ; f CAf f e cuf f a, he stood 
his ground ; x)'peA6 f6 cuff a, 
he tried a round ; cuf f ai au 
CfA05vMl, the affairs or events 
of the world; cuffAi, often -^ 
about, regarding (followed by 
gen.). 
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"Oa, num. adj., two ; used with a 
noun ; -OA — t>eA5, tw«lve ; -oa '\\ 
'cAj (=K 'DA feA\\ "oeAs), twelve 

(persons) ; Ati "oa , the two 

; A *6a ti|i6i5, his two 

boots; A ^A bttoij, her two 
boots ; A "OA nibtt6i3, their two 
boots ; see Lessons 54 and 56 ; 
■6a DcttiAJn, two-thirds (observe 
the echpsis in this phrase). 

oAiUlcAi (N. C.)i *. ^- I, a pour- 
ing (rain). 

■DAil, n. /. 3 and 5, gen. daIa and 
■oaIa6, a meeting, convention ; 
a story, an account ; 1 n-oeittCA-o 
nA "oaIa, in the end, finally ; in 
prep. phrs. 1 nt)Ait, towards, to 
meet (followed by gen,)-, 1 n-oAil 
te, near to (followed by dat.) 

DAtuA, n., likeness ; used also like 
a prep., resembling, like, similar 
to (followed by gen.) ; see idioms. 
Prond. "OAitA or 'oAtlA in M. 

x)Anif A, II. m. 4, a dance. 

DAiTifuij (C. and U.), v. intr. 2, 
dance; v. n. •oAiriftiJA^. The 
M. word is fiinnce. 

T)AnA, adj., bold, brave. 

DAjtA, ord. num. adj. second ; "DAIia 

"o^Aj, twelfth; see § 264. 

Often prond. cajia or CA|tnA 
(M.), or 'OA|inA (C. and U.). 

'OA|i"DAOir>, n.f., Thursday; "OiaY- 
■OAOin, on Thursday; 'OAjt'OAOin 
t)eAf -JAliAtA, Ascension Thurs- 
day ; see § 289. 

T)ACA'o6i|i,«. Wf . 3, a painter, a dyer. 

•ocA^, -teen in numerals ; see Lesson 

55 ; ^^ r^ *"r ^^ tjcAjAib, she 

is in her (the) teens. 
•oeAnfAf, fuf. relative form of 

•D^An ; see § 284. 
T)eA|iA, n., notice; in phrs. cAbAit^ 

f A T)eAf»A, remark, notice ; 

CAbAi|i fA ntjeAjiA 0|ttA, or 

cuitt t?A n-oeAjtA -ooit), cause. 



make or oblige them ; if 6 f in pA 
nt)eA|tA x)om, it was that caused 
me. In M. fe nt)eA|tA or f6 
n-oeAtt. 

x)eA|imAt), «. ;«. 3 and i, forgetful- 
ness, oversight, mistake ; -(iinne 
fe DCAfniAX), he made a mis- 
take; ^inne fe t)eAfniAt) Aif 
(or -oe), he forgot it ; A5 -out 
Af x)eA|imA"D, being forgotten. 
Also DCAf niAt) (prond. X)eAttu"D) 
in M. 

■oeic, num. adj , ten (causes 
eclipsis) ; see Lessons 54 and 55. 

"oeicne^hA^Xf personal nujn . n. m. i, 
ten (persons) ; see § 266. 

■oei-6eAnnA6,W/, last, late; comp. 
niof 'oei'oeAnnAije ; te X)ei'6- 
CAnnAige, lately; a •6eiT>eAnn- 
Aijeif cA fe, considering how 
late it is (§ 367); x)'A"6eix)eAnn- 
Aije, however late (§ 366). 

■oeo6, n. f. 2, irreg., gfin. "oije, dat. 
■oij, Pl. "oeodA or -oeodAnnA, a 
drink. The eo is sJiort. "Oeoc 
is used for the dat. in C. and U. 

■oiAfi, adj., vigorous, vehement, 
intense, severe; comp. niof 
■oeine; -oa Toeine, however 
vehemently (§366). 

•OiA'|tx)Aoin, see "OAfO-aOin. 

■015, see -oeodr. 

•oioJA, n. m. 4, the worst of any- 
thing, refuse ; see idioms. 

•otijeA-o, n. m. and /. i, gen. 
T)li5i"6, pl. -otijte, law; feA|i 
T)li5iT>, a lawyer ; cuf f a -otiji-o 
A fCAfAiii, to stand a trial at 
law ; also X)ti5e, s^en. id. 

■06, num. adj., two; used only in 
the absence of a noun ; ■oo-'oeAT:;, 
twelve ; f a "OO, twice, two-fold ; 
see Lesson 54. 

■OocAfCAd, n. m. i, 6 "OocAitrAij, 
O'Doherty; see § 294. 
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■boiilj, adj.^ difficult, hard; sad, 
sorrowful. 

'pomxxd.t, n. m. i, pi 'Oomr\A\^e 
and 'OofiiAncAite, Sunday; X>\a 
"OomtiAij, on Sunday ; 'tiX)OTTi- 
hac, by the Sunday (a form of 
asseveration). 

T)«At, n. m. I, duty; what is na- 
tural to one by heredity; bA 

"OUAt (or "OUAt) ACAjt XJO 6, it 

was "kind father" to him, it 
was according to the nature of 
his father for him (to do any- 
thing). 

•ottbftAn, n. m. i, a challenge, 
defiance; beittim "oo -oubflAn 
(C.) or cttittim mo -oubftAn 
fvtz (M.), I defy you, I challenge 
you; niA6Ai|te An ■otibflAin, the 
field of defiance. 

■ouifij, V. tr, and intr. 2, awake, 
awaken, arouse, wake up ; v. n. 
•ouif BAtc or -oufSA-o ; CA f e 1 
n-A 'OuifeAdc, he is awake. 



^AtAnn, n.m. i, an impediment, a 
blemish, a hindrance, a flaw ; 
CA CAtAnn Aift, he has an im- 
pediment. 

einxMJ, in prep. phr. 1 n-einxMJ te, 
along with ; also Aon-t)i5. 

eijieoj, ft. f. 2, a pullet. 

eittir» *• /• a, a back-band (of 
cairt); also spelled eicjiif; boc- 
ei^tif (or m«ic-ei^if), the rope 
• used for suspending a market- 
basket from the shoulders. 

eitne, «. /. 4, Ennia (a woman's 
name); often anglicised Ethna, 
which does not represent the 
sound. 



Patoui^, v. tr. 2, build up (fire) ; 
kindle, light up (fire) ; lengthen, 
prolong; V. n. fA-ouJA-o. 

pAiUije, n.f. 4, neglect; pAiUije 
■00 xjCAnAm (or x>o CAbAi^ic) A|i, 
to neglect; teijCAn cut* f., to 
neglect ; see idioms. 

pAttfAcc, n.f. 3, laziness, sloth- 
fulness. 

VAnAc, adj., strolling; idle, vain, 
useless ; seldom, rare ; ca fe 
pAnAC Aije, it is useless (or vain) 
for him. 

pAnATi, n. m. i, a slip (for boats), 
an incline. 

F^rS^S »•! sparks (from a smith's 
anvil) in phrs. 'p\A FAf5Ai(b) 
(S. C.) or 1 mbA|t|i ha bf AfjAi 
(N. C), in the sparks, or, in the 
top of the sparks = as quickly as 
one can ; see idioms. 

pcA^, V. tr. and intr. 1, look, look 
at or on (A^t) ; test, try ; v. n. 
peACAinc ; peAc te, attempt to, 
try to ; f 6a6 e, try it, test it ; 
fCAc 1 teit, look here. 

pcA-o, n. m. 3 and j. 2, gen, pcA-oA 
and pei-oe, pi. peAT)A, a whistle ; 
lei5 fe ifQAXi Af, he whistled; 
lei 5 fe fCA-o otim, he whistled 
at me ; A5 peA-oJAit, whistling. 

peAnA^, n. m. 1, gen. peAtiAij, pi. 
peAtiAije, a pail, a bucket. 

peAnc, «. m. 3, a budge, a twist ; 
niott bAin pe pcAtic Ap, he did 
not make him budge (lit. take a 
budge out of him) ; also peAncA"6. 

pcAjiAC, n. m. I, grazing; Aft 
peA]iAC, out at grazing ; also 
peA|tA6c (C). 

peAjiJAt, «. Wf. 1, Farrell (a 
man's name) ; 6 -peAit^Ait, 
O'Farrell (prond. -peAitAoit). 

peAjijup, n. m. i, Fergus (a man's 
name) ; also "pcApjup. 
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Vetjit (M.). It. /. 2, act of minding, 
attending to, looking after ; i 
bfeijit tiA tnbo, herding the 
tows. 

^?6ite, n. f. 4, hospitality, gene- 
rosity. 

pei|tirj, n. m. 4, a keep-sake, a 
present, " a fairing." 

fij, V. tr. I, weave, plait ; v. n. 
pije or -pijeACAti (continued 
weaving) ; v. adj., fijce. 

fMJeA-DOiti. w. m. 3, a weaver. 

pie, ;t. w. 5,^^w ptcA-o or ^mIi-o, 
pi. pti and i:iteAX>A, a poet ; 
b-Ain-^ite, a poetess. 

ponn, n. m. i. ^^«. pnti, Finn (a 
man's name). 

ponnjuAtA, n. j. 4, Finuala (a 
woman's name, lit. — fair 
shoulder). 

piAnn, n. m. 1, Flann (a man's 
name). 

fodAiji, n. f. company, presence ; 
in prep, fhr, 1 bf ocai-ji (followed 
by gen.) along with, in the com- 
pany of. 

jJottAf, n. m. I, ease; ftji-ocA-o 
f^o|lA1f , an easy seat ; see idioms. 

f^He, prep, old form, still living in 
C, of ie, with, by; |^pe 661 te, 
en masse, all together. 

l?|ieA5Ai|t, V. tr. 2, answer, reply 
to : V. n. |?jieA5iiA'6 or Pt^CAj- 
Aijic ; V. adj. p|teA5A|itA. Syn- 
copated verb. 

^PHiotAii, V. tr. I, serve, attend; 
V. n. pjtiotAit or |?|iiotAiteA'6. 

fWA-OAfi, M. m. I, inclination, pre- 
disposition, haste, activity ; ua 
VUAt)A]i fAOi (or CA fe fA 
f UAT)A|i), he is " up to some- 
thing,'' he is in a state of 
activity; cAt)|toc-ftiA-OA|i fAoi, 
he is "up to something" bad, 
he has some evil intention. 



puAij, V. tr. I, sew, stitch; 

]?UAJ;Aim, I sew, stitch ; v. n. 

fUA^SAil ; V. adj. -puAijce. 
f uf, in adv. phr. 1 bpuf, on this 

side, here (rest on this side; 

opposite to cAlt) ; tAtt if t 

bfuf, beyond and on this side, 

here and there. 



gAbAin, n m. 3, gen. jAbiiA, pi. id,, 
a yearling calf ; also jAtriAiti. 

gAtlcobAtt, n. m. 4, Gallagher 
(a man's name) ; 6 5AUcobAi|t, 
O' Gallagher. 

5Attx)A, ^j. foreign; comp. tiiof 

gAtt-OA. 

5AnncAnAf, n. m. i, scarcity. 

5A0I, «. m. I, pi. TjAotcA, relation- 
ship, kindred ; in plur. relations, 
relatives; CAi|tT)e 5A01I, rela- 
tives. 

JeibeAf, pres. rel. of pA^; see 
§ 276. Jeib is often used 
instead. 

561 U, see 51 Alt. For verb jeitt, 
see Part IV. 

jeimneAd, n. f. 2, lowing (of 
cattle); ua nA bA A5 j^imnij, 
the cows are lowing. 

jeic, n. j. 2, a start, a fright; -oe 
jeiu, suddenly, with a start ; 
bAineA-6 jeic Af, he was 
startled (lit., a start was taken 
out of him). 

jeobAf or geobf Af (N. C), fut. 
rel. of f Aj ; see § 284. 

3ins;tif, n. f. 2, a tickle; c«i|t 
5iiij;lif Ann, tickle him ; also 
prond. "oinstif, 515^11% ^ijeAt- 
CAf and ci^eAlcAf. 

5io"OAn, n. m. i, a patch (of land) ; 
also jeATOAn. 

jiorAn, n. m. i, a sock (for foot, 
U.). 
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SiOtAWAit, n. f. 3, gen. giocATtiAlA, 
a detail, petty job. 

jLAjAijte, «. w. 4, a foolish talker, 
a prater, a "blather"; also 
StiojAitie. 

jlAOfo, V. /*'. and intr. i, call 
(to, A^), shout (to, A-ft), cry out ; 
crow (of a cock) ; glue ; jtAox)- 
Aitn, I call, &c. ; v. n. 51aox>ac 
or jtAOT) ; V. adj. 5tAoix>ce ; 
rtAO-ouAjt -A-jic Ai|t, he is called 
Art. 

^leAtin, «. w. 3 and i, 'gen. 
jteAntiA and stinn, //. jteAnti- 
CA, a glen. 

51110111, n. m. 3, gen. jjniotiiA, pi. 
id. and 5niomA|»tA, a deed, an 
action. 

jniof , pres. rel. of •oeAti ; see 
§ 276. $ni is often used instead. 

jnotuij, V. tr. 2, win, make pros- 
perous; V. n. ^nocuJA-o, Stiot- 
6An and jnouACCAit ; 50 
n^notuiji-o "OiA -ouic, may God 
prosper youl Prond. 5ti6t«i5 
in C. and U. 

SopttAit), «. m. 3, gen. gOFtiA-OA, 
Godfrey ; sometimes S6A|^|1A1■6. 

join, V. tr. I, wound, injure; v.n. 
jonA-o and jon ; ^oin a Aitjtije 
«, he got sorry, his compunction 
wounded him. 
501 jte, irrcg. camp, of jAjt, nearer; 
see § 187. Also n. f. 4, nearness, 
proximity; in prep.phr. 1 njoit^e, 
near to (followed by gin.)\ -d'a 
joijie, however near (§ 366). 
50|ii;a, n. m. 4, famine, destitution ; 
|?6a^-50|ica, a kind of weakness 
said to come on people when 
out on a mountain. 
50|ic«i5, V. tr. 2, hurt, injure, 

wound ; v. n. joitcu^AX). 
51iAin, n. f. 2 and 5, gen. j^^Aine 
and 5|tAnAC, disgust, loathing, 
abhorrence ; uj-oAit j^iAnAC, a 



cause of loathing; "oeAiis-sttAin, 

great loathing; ua SliAiti A5;Am 

Ai|t, I loathe him, I abhor him ; 

5^Ain 50 -oeo ai^, an expression 

of abhorrence. 
5^? iofAC, n. j. 2, ashes containing 

burning embers. 
v;unA, n. m. 4, a dress, a gown, 
sue, n. m, 3, gen. 50CA, pi. joca 

and jocAnnA, voice (for music) ; 

a vote ; a vowel ; prond. jup in 

N. C. 



lAb, «. m. cessation ; see idioms. 
Some spell this ia-oa-o (? lATOAth). 

iAtiiiAix>, V. n. f. 3, gen. iAti|iA-6cA ; 
asking (requesting), trying, 
seeking (to get); At^ iaiijiaix), 
missing, sought for (§ 209) ; An 
lAtitiAiX) feo, this attempt, this 
turn, this time. 

lAf A^r, n.f. 3, a. loan ; aji lAfAcu, 
on loan, on credit ; the gen. is 
used as an a^;. = strange, foreign, 

e.g. — C1|l lAfACCA. 

lomAnAnoe, n. m. 4, pi. lomAn- 
Ait>te, a hurler. 

lonnfuive, «• wi. and /. 4, an 
attack ; meeting, approach ; 
CAbAi-p ionnfui"6e pA, attack; 
in prep. phr. x)'ionnfuix>e (fol- 
lowed by gen ) or x)'ionnf' ii-oe 
A|t (followed by dat. ; prond. 
Ar»r»fAi|t U.), towards, to^ to 
meet, to visit. 

iofAf or lOfpAf, /m^ rel. of it ; see 
§284. 

lotLAnn, n.f. 2, a haggard; from 
lot, corn, and -Ia, a suffix 
meaning a receptacle. Also 
lotLAinn in nom. The old 
word was iott<N, gen. lottAnn. 

iteAf, py^s. rel. of it ; see § 276. 
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lAm-eA'DA^, comp. n. m. i, a hand- 
kerchief. 

lAOJ, w. m. 1, ^(j/i. Iaoi$, pi. id. 
lAOJAtinA and LAOijce, a suck- 
ing calf. A Iaoi^. a term of 
endearment. 

leAnAThAiti(c), V. n. j. 3. gm, 
leAnAfhtiA, following ; t«6c 
leAnAmnA, followeps ; a^ 
teAtiAmAitic, continued {su § 
209). 

leine, n. /. 4, />/. teinceACA, a 
shirt, a shift, a surplice. 

tiAC-'Otiuitn, «. w. 3, Leitrim ; 
ContTOAe tiAC - X)ttomA, Co. 
Leitrim. 

Uomog. n. /. 2, a pinch ; bAin 
tiomoj Af , pinch him. 

16, dat. of Ia ; te n-A to, for 
(during) his day. 

tuAit|teAmAn, «. m. i, ashes in 
which the embers are nearly 
dead. 

LuAti, n. m. I, old word for the 
moon, Monday ; 'Oia tuAin, on 
Monday ; tA An tuAin, the Day 
of Judgement. 

lucc,«. m. 3, people, folk ; cargo, 
freight ; i«6u nA fjotcA^A, 
the school people ; tu6u ceoil, 
musicians ; tu6c feAtimA, 
singers ; t«6c t''^^'^^® "^ 
CAinnce fin, the people who say 
that {lit. — ^the people of the 
saying of that talk) ; ttj6u 
ceAtinuijte, buyers ; ttidc 
leAnAthnA, followers ; tn6c 
tuinje, a ship's cargo. 

t«ti5A, ». /. 5, ^^»- 5i«^. and pi. 
t«t<5An, dai, t«|t5Ain, //. 
tui|i5ne, a shin ; also tojij. 



IHa-oax) (also mAt)|tA, M.), n. m. 
I , pi. mA-OAi-oe (or mA-oi^Ai-oe), 
a dog ; mAX)A^ |tuA-6, a fox. 



mAive, n. m. 4, a stick ; niAi'oeJ 
jtAtiiA, an oar; wAiDe CAmuinn, 
a big stick put across a door to 
fasten it. 

mAi|t5, n. f. 2, woe, a pit)r ; \f 
tnAi^5 -ouic, woe to you, it is a 
pity of you ; see § 298. 

mAi|tc, n. f. 4, Tuesday; on Tues- 
day, "Oia tYlAHtc. 

niAife, M. /. 4, elegance, beauty; 
prosperity, success ; what is be- 
coming in one, behaviour ; fA 
tiiAife, prosperous; see idioms. 

mAifcin, H. m. 4, a bold person ; a 
mastiff. 

mAtf c|te, n. /. 4, a churning. Also 
mAifci|i, »./. 2. 

niAit (t)o), V, tr. I, forgive (to), 
pardon; v. n. mAiteAni. 

niAice, n. f. 4, goodness ; A|t (or 
mA|i) ihAite tcAU, for your 
good. 

mAittteAd, n.f. 2, gen. mAittiiS®i 
pi. mAit|teACA, a ewe, dam. 

mAtAifc, n. f. 2, pi. mAtAi|tceA6A, 
a change, exchange, difference ; 
A iTiAtAittc •oe fSeAt, another 
story, a different story {lit. its 
change of story) ; a wiAtAittx: x>e 
cuttAm, a different care, some- 
thing else to think about ; mAt- 
Aiftc incinne, a change of mind 
or intention. tTlAttftAic in C. 

niAnA6, n, m. i, a monk, a friar; 
•peA^iA t1flAtiA6, Fermanagh ; 
Conti-oAe "feAtt niAnAC, Co. 
Fermanagh. 

niAnncAn, in name Citt rtlATm- 
CAin, Wicklow. 

mAoLtiiuife, n. ni. 4, Myles (a 
man's name) ; prond. ITlAoVtiA. 

mA|tcui5, V. intr. 2, ride (on animal 
or vehicle) ; v. n. mAf ciaijeAdc. 

me^\^t), adj., sultry, close (of wea- 
ther) ; comp. niof meif»t)e. 
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miAnyAt, W. H. m. i, yawning; also 

meAtipAC, mcAtitJA-oAc, meAn- 

pAJA-o and meAnpA-oJAit ; 

prond. miAnuAc in C. 
witie-jeiite, in phr. ca fe aj x>ut 

Aft A rTiine-5ej|ie (C.), he is 

going at a rapid pace, as hard 

as he can. 
mio-A-o, «. m. 2 and 3, gen. mi'o- 

A1-6 and mlo-A-OA, ill-luck, bad 

luck ; see idioms. 
moimeAt), n. m. i, gen. moimi-o, 

pi. id. a minute ; also neoimcAC 

(M.) and tnoimi-o. 
ni6|t-f eifCAji, nttm. personal n. m. i, 

seven (persons) ; see § 266. 
mocuij, V. tr. 2, feel, perceive ; 

hear (N. C.) ; v. n. motuJA-o ; 

moctijim tiAim e, I miss him, 

feel his absence ; prond. 

muitij in N. C. 
muic-peoa, n, f. 3, pork ; from 

mtjc and f eoit. 
muiUAtiti, n, m. 1, gen. muitinn, 

pi. muitne and muitce, a mill. 
muiLle6i|t, n. m. 3, a miller ; also 

spelled muittieoiji. 
mmitijin, »./. 2, gen. muiiiijtie, 

pi mtninjneA^A, a burden, a 

family (the burden which one 

has to support) ; ua muitiijin 

n)6\\ Aift, he has a large family. 
1Tluittif,». m, 4, Maurice. 



tlAoi, num. adj. nine (causes 

eclipsis) ; prond. nAO in M. ; 

nAOi-t)eA5, nineteen ; see Lessons 

54 and 55. 
riAonbAji, num. personal n. m. i, 

nine (^persons) ; see § 266. 
ntJAlA, n. /. 4, Nuala (a woman's 

name). 



Occ, num. adj., eight (causes 
eclipsis) ; o6i;-x>eA5, eighteen ; 
see Lessons 54 and 55. 

octnTiA-o, ord. num. adj., eighth; 
see § 265. 

oczA\\, personal num. n. m. 1, eight 
(persons) ; see § 266. 

oIIatti, n. m. 1 and 5, gen, otlAim 
and ottAtiiAti, pi. oitAim, ott- 
AiTjnA and otiAmAin, a professor, 
a learned man. 

Of coinne, prep. phr. opposite, 
over against (followed by gen.). 

ofCA, M. m. 4, hospitality, enter- 
tainment ; ccAd opcA, an inn, a 
public-house. 



pAttcos, n. f. 2, a thump, a blow; 
also fAttcoj and peAttcoj. 

pAftuf, n.m. I, a parlour. 

pijm, »./. 2, gen. pijne, pi. pijne 
and pijneACA, a penny; teit- 
pijin, a halfpenny, pijtie is 
the pi. when a definite amount 
is named, pijneACA when in- 
definite^ $. g., ca cjti pijne 
A^Am; rA nA pijncA^A -o'a 
jcAiteAth. Cf. ptinc. Also 
pinjmn and pijinn (M.). 

ptcAjtACA, n. m. 4, children's 
merrymaking ; now applied to 
social evenings, parties, &c. 

pottCAd, n. m. i, a bog. 

p|tAif cin, n. m 4, an apron. 



UACAf or tiAJAf (M.), fut. rel. of 

reij ; see § 284. 
|tAire, n. f. 4, pi. jtAitcACA and 

ItAiteAnnA, a quarter (of a year), 

three months. 
tiAtriA, n. m 4, an oar ; mAit>e 

|iAmA, an oar; fCAfi -(lAthA, an 

oarsman ; also jtAm, n. m. 3. 
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|iAiiAc, n. w. I, a jennet. 

X^^pr\, adj., tough, tenacious, stiff; 
sluggish, slow ; comp. tiiof 
ttijne ; prond. jtoijin in C. ; see 
idioms. 

jioinn, V. tr. i, divide, share, dis- 
tribute; V. n. |ioititi(i:); v. adj. 
|toinnce ; |toinnitn te, I share 
with ; |ioitinim a|i, I distribute 
(or divide) among; -(loinnc 
f uA|i, rather cold (C.) ; |ioir»tir: 
Aitis^'o, some money ; see idioms. 
Also n. f. 2, pi. nonrjA, a por- 
tion, share, a continent ; Uoinn 
WA. he6|ipA, the Continent of 
Europe. 

UofComAin, n. m. i, Roscommon 

fiocA, «. w. 4, a wheel ; also \\ot 
n. m. 3. 

|iotA'o6i|t, n, m. 2t 3i wheelwright. 

ItotAi-oe, «. m. 4, pi. jtotAfote, a 
cyclist. 

|totA|i, «. fit. I, a cycle, bicycle. 

^otuij, V. intv. 2, wheel, cycle, 
ride (on a bicycle) ; v. n. jiotv>i5- 
CAcr. 

]tuAi5, n. f. 2, a rout, precipitate 
retreat; btiAit f^uAij citiTJif e, 
he fell ill, he was stricken by an 
attack of illness. 

HUAtAtt. n. m. I, a charge, rush, 
onslaught ; cut; |^e jiuacau pA, 
he charged, rushed at, made an 
onslaught on. Prond. |ttiAfA|i 
in C. 



SA-ob, ». /. 4, Sive (a woman's 

name) ; sometimes used for 

Sarah and for Sophia, 
f Ainn, «. /. 2, a " corner," a fix ; 

cuiji 1 f Ainii, *' corner," put in a 

fix. 
f Ani]iA-6, n. m. i, summer. 
fATjncAC, adj.f covetous, greedy, 

eager ; comp. niop f AnncAi$e. 



fAjtuij, V. tr. and intr, 2, ejccel, 
surpass, exceed, overcome ; con- 
tradict, outargue ; survive ; tire, 
weary ; v. n. f AtttJSA-o ; -00 f A|t- 
tjij 0|tm A ToeAnAth, its doing 
surpassed me, I failed to do it 
(=: x)0 te^p ajtm) ; see idioms. 

SAtA|in, n. m. i, Saturday; X)ia 
SAtAi|tn, on Saturday. 

fe, num. adj. six ; pe-DeAj, six- 
teen ; see Lessons 54 and 55. 

fCACC, num. adj., seven (causes 
eclipsis) ; peAcc-X)eA5, seven- 
teen ; see Lessons 54 and 55. 

feAcciViA-o, num. adj., seventh ; see 
§ 263. 

SeA"onA, n.m. 4, Shaina (a man's 
name). 

feib, n. f. 2, an orifice; 1 mbcAt 
tiA feibe, unawares, unex- 
pectedly (U.). 

feifeA|t, personal num. n. m. i. six 
(persons), a sextet ; see § 266. 

f etYiA-o, num. adj., sixth ; see § 263. 

Seoi^tfe, n. m. 4, George. 

fjAittt), V. tr, I, pour out, squirt, 
void ; V. n. fjAiji'oeA'o ; v. adj. 
V5Ai|foce. 

P5Ann|iAx>, «. w. 3, f jAnriAiitA and 
p^AnniitJijte, pi. id., fright, dis- 
may, a scare ; buAit fjAnnjiA-o 
e, he became frightened ; bi 
fjAnnjiAX) Ai|i, he was fright- 
ened. 

fgiocAn, n, m. i, a dart, a rush; 
•oe f^iocAn, suddenly, with a 
dart or rush. 

V5IA1?;, n. f. 2, pi. fjlAiscAnriA, a 
rut (hole in the road). 

fiAmpA, n. m. 4, fun, amusement, 
pleasure. 

Sijte, n.f. 4, Sheela, Cecelia. 

IMteAg, n. f. 2, procrastination ; 
cui|i fe Art obAifi cun fitei^e, 
he put off the work ; ca atj obAi^t 
A5 X)ut cun fileije, the work 
is being put off, delayed iC). 
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ptinreAji, n. m. i, gen. rmnfitt, pi 
id., an ancestor. It is/, in S. C. 

fiojAti, n. m. I, an ant, a pismire; 
•oAtt u-oAtr All cfi05Aiti, by the 
ant's will (a form of assevera- 
tion) ; also feAnjAii (M.). 

f tolui5, V. intr. 2, subside, abate ; 
expire ; v. n. f iol6-6 (N. C), 
f\olAt (U.); also feAtuis, v. n. 
fCAlujA-b (S. C.) ; CA An te^ii- 
tAinn A5 fiot6i6, the rain is 
abating; ca ah rAi^iiise A5 
fields, the sea is subsiding (i.e.^ 
getting calm) ; see idioms. 

SionAinti, n. f. 2, Shannon; see § 313. 

rtAt>ttA-6. M. m. I, gen. ftAli|tAit>, 
pi. ftAbitAi-oe, a chain. 

flAince, n. f. 4, pi. ftAinreACA, 
health, soundness; a health, a 
toast ; f tAince triAit ! good 
health ! flAinue An b^A-OAin, 
perfect health. 

ptije, n. f. 4 and 5, gen. id, and 
fti?;eA'6, pi. ftiste, ftisce or 
fti^rcA^A, a way, road; room, 
space ; a method, a manner ; 
ftije beACA-o or ftije tnAi|t- 
CA^cAtA, a way of living. 

Sti^eA^, n.m.i, gen. Stijij, Sligo 
(from ftij;eA6, shelly) ; Conn- 
T)Ae 611515, Co. Sligo. 

fmeiT), V. intr. i, wink, nod, 
beckon; v. n. fmei-ocATo; te 
fmei-oeATO t)0 fuite, in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

|mAC, n. m. i, gen. fnAit, pi. id., 
thread, yarn ; coth-fnAC, a 
" basting " thread. 

fnACA-o, w. /. 2, pi. fnAtAit)e, 
fnAtA-OAi and fnAtAi-oi, a 
needle ; C)i6 nA f nACAi-oe, the 
eye of the needle ; obAi^ fnAt- 
Ai"oe, needle-work. 



fnioni, V. tr. i, spin, twine, wind ; 
V. n. fnioiTJ or fniotiiACvxn (con- 
tinued spinning) ; v. adj. 
fniomCA. 

fpAt)AC, n. m. I, bad wet turf; 
also fpAi|tceAC and fpAittc, 
n. f. 2. 

1 pAllAi-oeACC, n. f. 3, a slight 
acquaintance (N. C), a smatter- 
ing ; flirting with (te) (S. C). 

fpAlp, V. tr. I, and intr., parch, 
dry up; burst forth, come out 
suddenly (as the moon, sun ; 
&c.) ; V. n. f pAtpA-o ; v. adj. 
fpAtpcA ; A5 fpAtpA-o nA 
mionn, swearing recklessly, 

fpeAt, n. f. 2, gen. fpeite, //. 
fpeAtA and f peAlcA, a scythe. 

fplAnnc, n. f. 2, gen. fptAinnce, 
pi. fptAnncACA and fplAnnc- 
ftA^A, a burning coal ; a flash. 

fpo6, V. tr. I, tease (with Af ) : 
provoke, affront. 

fjtAnn, V. tr. and intr. i, snore ; 
V. ft. f fiAnnA-6 ; also f |iAnn- 
fA|tcAc, fHAnncAtinA^ (M.), 
ffiAnnfA"6 (U.), ffiAnnpA^ (U.), 
f liAnnpA-OAc, fftAnnpA-osAit and 
ffiAnnpAific 

f|toi6, V. tr, I, reach, arrive at, 
attain ; v.n. fjtoicinr, fnoiccAd- 
CAit (C.) or fftoid ; also f|ioif 
(M.). 

f CA-o, V. tr. and intr. i, stop, pause, 
stand ; A|t f ca-o, stopped, at a 
stand-still ; see § 209. 

f rAi5in, n. m. 4, a worn-out hack ; 
lately applied to those who are 
always about to learn Irish, or 
who start it and do not per- 
severe. 

fCAit, n. f. 2, stallion, a sire horse. 
It takes a. fern, pronoun. 

f CAiji, n. /. 2, //. fCAjitA, history. 

fnucuijte, V. adj., famished (with 
hunger). 
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rcocA, n. m, 4, a stocking. 

fui-oeA^Ati, «. w. I, a seat. 

f«l, cow;., before (fvil and fut 
mA|i are followed by the relative 
of verb) ; also f ut -oa, f ut m<\, 
fut |:a, jmt A (cause eclipsis and 
are followed by the subjunctive 
where there is any doubt of the 
future event, § 242) ; frequently 
prond. fiat or feAt; fut niA 
•0C1 1 bfA*© or f ut 1 bf Ax>, before 
long; fttt -OA "01:1 feo, before 
this (time) ; yvX a x>ui mAi-oin, 
before morning (in these phrs. ui 
is a subjunctive form of C15, 
come. Cf. 50 •oci) ; f ut a\\ and 
fut mAtt {aspifating) before past 
tense of regular verbs. Sa|i or 

fAIIA in M., as fAflA fA-OA, 

before long. 



CAttjIAt), CAbttAljl, CAli|1A1'6, &C., 

pres. suhj. of rAliAiji ; see § 253. 
TAife, n. f. 4, dampness ; also 

comp. of CAif , damp; see idioms. 
CAH'je, n. f. 4, dat. cAifje or 

CAif^i"©, a store, treasure ; cui|t 

1 'ocAifse, store up; a cAif^e, 

(my) treasure. 

CA|i, n. m. I, lower part, abdomen ; 

1 n-A tuije A^ A tA|t 1 n-At|iT)e, 
lying on his back (with his ab- 
domen uppermost) ; ca^i-ja-o, a 
belly-band (of harness). 

CA|tt>, «. m. 1, gen. rAi|tt), pi. id. 

and rA^bAi, a bull. 
rA^t^ttui^, V. tr. and intr. 2, save, 

rescue, deliver; v. n. CA^iiitAit. 

tATTl nA CA|t|ttAtA A CAbAlflC 1 

11-A timdcAtt, to save, deliver 

him. 
c-e, see § 271. 
ceAnncAn, n. m. 1, belly-band (of 

harness, cart, &c.). 



c^iseAT), ueijitt, T:e\px), pres. suhj. 

of ceis; see% 253. 
uei^eAf, pres. re I. of cet^^ ; see § 

276. tei-o is often used instead 

in U. 
ceijinn, ceijteA, ceigeA-o, past 

subj. of reij ; see § 261. Also 

imperf. , s^e ^ 211. 
ceip (A|t), V. intr., fail, disappoint ; 

V. M. ceip or retpeA-o ; -oo teip 

Ofim A "oeAnAm, I failed to do 

it; riA ceip 0]tm, don't disap- 
point (or fail) me. Also reib, 

nob (U.) reip (M.). 
ceifjtim, V. tr. 2, prepare, put in 

order; v. n, c^ifjtim ; v. adj. 

c6if5timte. 
cia|ia6, n. f. 2, a crupper (for 

horse, &c.;. Also pAjiAd. 
cijeAt), cijift, ctji-o, pres. subj. of 

CAjt; see § 253. Also ceAjA-o, 

CAJAT), &c. 
cijeApnA, n. m. 4, a lord ; C15- 

CAjinA CAtmAn, a landlord ; 

bAin-ci5eA^r>A, a lady. 
cijeAf , pres. rel. of caji ; see § 276. 

Also tcAjAf and cAjAf . tij is 

often used instead, 
cigmn, ci^cOvA, cijeA-o, past subj. 

of cAjt ; see § 261. Also imperf. ; 

see ^ 211. Also prond. ccAjAinn, 

rA5Ainn, &c. 
tiocfAf , fut. rel. of cAjt ; see § 284. 
ctuj, adj., thick, plentiful ; quick, 

fast ; comp. niof ciuja ; gen. 

sing, fern ciuJA, ciuije ; prond. 

ciub in M. and S. C. 
CoijfoeAtbAd, n. m. i, Turlough 

(a man's name); prond. 

Co|i^AtAfc, Coi|t|ieAttAc or 

CA|itiALA6 (U.). Often angli- 
cised to Terence, 
col Attn in phr. 1 -ocolAim, always 

Also COtATTl. 

c^iActAif , n. f. 2, disorder, untidy 
condition (N. C). 
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tfAdc, V. trs. I, treat of (a|i), dis- 
cuss, discourse about (a^) ; v. n. 
r|tAcr. Also v. n. m. 3, discis- 
sion, a treatise; custom, d«mand 
(in trade); c|tACC nA coife, the 
instep. 

tX^kt, n. m. 3, time, occasion; An 
r^At or C|tAt used as conj.= 
nuAi|i, when {see § 324) ; 1 n-Am 
(or 1 n-«Ain) 'f 1 n-Anc|tAt, in 
season and out of season. 

cneAtt,«. m. 3, a battle ; n. /. 3, pi. 
9fteAttA and c|teAttAnnA, a fit, 
a "turn" or "twist" in a per- 
son's character; an interval; 
see idioms. 

rjii, WKW. adj., three; c|ti-t>eA5, 
thirteen ; see Lessons 54 and 55. 

Cf lott, a variant of c^caII ; see 
idioms. 

rttioniA'd, num. adj,, third ; see 
§ a63. 

z\i\u\i, personal num. n. m. i, three 
(persons), a trio ; see § 266. 

rttocAijie, n. f. 4, mercy ; -oeAn 
CftocAiite A|t, have mercy on. 

uhucaII, n. m. 1, a. cart; also 
rftucAit (M.), n. /. 5, gen. sing. 
and pi. rttucAitcAC, pi. c|tucAili. 

cuAit, n. f. 2, country (as op- 
posed to town) ; f A'n CUA1U, in 
or about the country ; f ca^ 
cuAiue, a countryman (as op- 
posed to a townsman); see 
idioms. 

CuACAt, M. m. I, Toole (a man's 
name) ; 6 CuacaiI, OToole. 

cujA-o, rujAijt, CU5A1-6, &c., pres. 
suhf. of rAliAi|t ; see § 253. 

cujAinn, cujtA, uuja-o, &c., past 
snbj. of UAt)Aiti ; see § 261. Also 
imper/., see § 211. 



tujAf, pres. rel. of CAtbAitt, see 
§ 276 ; also past tense, see § 165. 

CU11C, n. m. 3, a push with the 
hands; also cun^ c, func and 
funcA; cuiji cunc A«n, give 
him a push (with the hands). 

cujittAic, n. /. 2, a push with the 
elbow or shoulder; a rush; x)e 
uu|i^Aic, with a rush; rAt>Ai|t 
cu|i|tAic -66, give him a push 
(with the elbow or shoulder). 

cuf, n. m. I, beginning, com- 
mencement; A|t X)T:«f, in the 
begrinning, at first ; cuf a 
tA^Ai|ic "oo, to give precedence 
(or preference) to ; cuif in M. 



UAtA6, n. m. I, gen. «aIai§, pi. 
uAtAi^e. a load, burden, obliga- 
tion; CA fe -o'tiAtAC 0|im a 
■o^AnAth, I am under an obliga- 
tion to do it {lit. it is of a burden 
on me to do it). 

uAfjAn, n. m. i, a hogget, a year- 
ling sheep. 

ub, M. m. I (M.) and/. 2 (C. and 
U.)., gen. wt (M.) or «i1ie 
(C. and U.), pi. uit>e (prond. 
ui-oe, M.) or uibeACA (C. and 
U.), an egg. Ub 6i|tce, a hen 
egg. Also uj, geti. utje (E.l).). 

uj-OAjt, n. m. I, an author, an 
authority ; a cause, reason ; 
origin (of a story) ; U5X)Afi 
5^AnAC, a cause of loathing (or 
abhorrence). 

ucAniAit, V. n. f. 3, doing light 
work about a house, "fiddling 
about," "fumbling," "foosther- 
ing. 
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Abhor, V. see st^Ain, beAj and 

idioms. 
absolutely nothing, see idioms Pt. 

II. 
acre, w., AC]tA. 
affairs, n., cuftpAt, jnotA, 5|tAice; 

it is no affair of mine, ir cum a 

•oom e. 
ago, adv.f 6 f oin ; long ago, pA"o 6, 

1 t>p-At) 6 foin, 6 ciAnu-Aib ; a 

while ago, CAmAtt 6 foin. 6 

6tAnAib (M.). 
ancestor, «., pnnfeAjt. 
annoy, u., ciAp, buAi-o^tij, c|ia-6, 

Ath^Aii, cui^ buAf6|ieA-6 Aft. 
anoint, v., cui|i An oIa x)ef6eAnnA6 

Ati. 
ant, «., fiojAfl, f eAnjAn. 
apron, »., pt^Aipgin. 
ashes, «., tuAittte, tuAit; (hot 

ashes with live coals) 5|iiof a6 ; 

(ashes with almost cold cinders) 

luAic^eAiiiAn. 
attack, «., ionnfuix)e, AmAf , po^A, 

lon^AbAit, (charge) ^uaca^i. 
attack, v., CAbAi^t ionnfui-6e fA, 

TAbAlft AmAf A]t, CAbAIH fO^A 

fA, lonnfuij, ion5Ab, jAb a|i, 
rAbAijt pA, (charge at) rAbAift 

]tUAtA|t fA. 

author, »., tij'o.^^. 

aware, adj., I am aware of that, ip 
l^eAfAC: me fin, or if fCApAC 
•oom fin, If e6L "oom pn, ca 
f lOf pin AjAm, 



Back-band, n., eifif, T)fomAn, 
X)fomACAn, •ofomA^j'OfomAi'oe. 

back-bone, n,, en Am An xif omA. 

bail, n. (bond, security), bAnnA, 
uffuiOAf ; go bail for, reifij i 
n-ttf f A-OAf Af ; admit to bail, 
5IAC uf f AtJAf 6 ; see idioms. 

balk, V. (flinch) toic, ueip ; 
(hinder) cofj. 

Bally vourney, n. t>Aite fhuij n?. 

battle, «., CAC. 

bedroom, n., f eom^iA leAbcA. 

before, adv., (already) ceAnA. 

before, conj. (before verb) f ul, fut 
mA, f ut t>A, f «t f A, fut A, fut 
mA|i, f Aft, f Af A ; see §§ 2426 and 
301. 

before, prep, (time), f 01m ; before 
now, f ut "DA X)ri feo or f oime 
f eo ; before long, f ut mA -oci 1 

bf AT), fUt 1 bf AX), f Af A f ^-OA ; 

(in the presence of) Of comAiji, 

Of cotnne, 1 tAtAif, 1 bfiA"6- 

nAipe; see § 163 and fut in 

Irish Vocab. 
beggar-woman, n. beAn Tjeiftce. 
behaviour, n. lomcuf, b^AfA, 

mAife; bad behaviour, X)|to6- 

lomcuji; see idioms. 
belfry, n. ctoj-teA^, ctoijteAi, 

ctosAf (N. C). 
belly-band, «. rcAnntAti^ caiiJa-o; 

(a girth) giof ca. 
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bend, v, (incline) clAOti ; (make 
crooked) CAvn ; (stoop) cttom ; 
I bend my knee, -peACAim mo 
jtun. 

bicycle, «. f ot-A^. 

boatman, n. bAT)6ift. 

boat-slip, n. fAn^n. 

bog, «. pojicAC; (a quagmire) 
bo^AC, fSt^Aic liojAin (C), 
f5|tAir botjAin (C), fSt'^'^ 
bojA-oAij (C), rSt^Ait 5lio5Aitt 
(Clare), fSj^Ait muinj (Clare), 
l^5|tAit ttunje (U.), i^oii (or 
conn) Aft bojA-o (M.) uon (or 
cotin) c^eACA (M.), con (or 
conn) cuiciti (M.). 

bold, adj. -OAnA, t>Af ac ; (fearless) 
neim-eA5tA6 ; (courageous) 
mifncAiTiAit, CAtmA, c|t6x)A; a 
bold (saucy, impudent) person, 
mAifcin. 

brave, adj, CAtmA, c|i6"6a, mif- 
neAiiiAit, cti65AncA. 

Brendan, n. bfieAn-OAn (prond. 
"bjieAnnAn). 

bridle-bit, n. beAtniAC. 

brink, n. h^MAt. 

broad of back, phr. on the broad 
of his back, A|t a CAf i n-Aiifoe, 
Ajt T^eAfs (fAOit-flCAfS or 
pteifc) A 'OttomA. 

budge, n fCAnc, fCAnncA-o ; to 
make to budge, fCAncAbAtncAf. 
bullock, n. btattAn, btattoj. 

butter-milk, btACAC. 
buy, V. ceAtinuij. 
buyer, n. ceAnnAi-oe ; buyers, tiadr 
ceAnnui^te. 

Calf, n. (sucking calf), IaoJ; 
(yearling calf), jAbAin. 

call V. jlAOi-o (Att), r^Aijic (Aji) ; 
(name) CAbAi^t (mAjt Ainm) A^t, 
bAifC A^, jjtAOix) A\\ : call on 
(pay a visit to) CAt>Ai|i cuai|ic a|». 

care, n. (attention) Ai|te; (busi- 



ness, responsibility) c^ftAm ; 
(anxiety) im-m-oe, imf niom ; (re- 
gard, heed), bCAnn, Aiifo, fuim. 

cargo, w. luce, lAfC. 

Carlovv, n, CeACAi^t toe. 

carpenter, piiineA|iA (C). piiiti- 
ei« (M.), f AOfi A*6niAi"o, fibncAft 
(S. C). 

cart, H. CtlUCAtt, CHUCAlt, CAI-ftC. 

cease, v., see idioms; fStji^, fCA"o. 

Cecelia, n. Sijte. 

chain, «. flAb^AX). 

challenge. ». tJtatiftAn. 

challenge, v. I challenge you, t»ei|i- 
im -oo •oubftAn (C), c«i|iim mo 
•oubflAn -puc (M.). ' 

change, v. AC^itiij. 

charge, u, make an onset at, see 
ftuACA|t ; (exact money from) 
bAin AittjeAt) AT y (accuse) cui|t 
1 teic ; (enjoin) ©tfotji^ ; (en- 
trust as a duty) cui|t -o'tiAtAt A|t. 

Charles, n. CacaI, CofmAC, 

CACAOItl. 

churl, n. bot>A6. 

churn, n. (the churn itself) ciatnti- 
eoj (C), meAT)Att (M.) ; (the 
contents of the churn) mAirniie 
(C), cuiscAnn (M.); a churn- 
dash, tume, tome, toinit>, tAn- 
Ai-o (U.), toinite ; handle of 
chum-dash, cof ttjine, &c. 

churn, v. •oeAn mAtfcitte, X)eAn 
cuijCAnn, mAifCtttj, mAifcitt. 

coal, n. jwAt ; (a live coal) 
fptAnnc, fmeAitoit). 

coffin, n. conftA (C), comt^A (M.) 

collapse, V. (fail utterly) see idioms ; 
he collapsed = he fell down, 

cute r6 Af A f CAfAm, CU1C fC 

1 mbun A eof ; he collapsed = he 
had not a word more to say, 
nio|i f An f op nA f Ap Aije. 
complaining, « ctAtrvf An, CAf Aom, 
5eAtiAn,btottAn, f uAf Aoi-o, ceAf- 
nuJA-o, ccAfnAijit. 
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contention, n. A^ttAtin, AijncAf, 
im|ieAr, iiTitteAfAn. 

"cornered," v. adj. (put in a cor- 
ner, in a " fix ") 1 f Aim ; 
fAinnijce. 

correct, v. ceAttcuig. 

course, n. (a race) t^it, cu|tfA ; 
(place for a race) cunpA; (way, 
career) ^6im ; of course (natur- 
ally) ni"6 riAC ion5nA'6 (or 
lonjAticAf), -OAji nxjoij; in the 
course of, during, A|t fCA-o, i 
|tiu, 1 5CAiueAm, i n-imteA6r, 
■oe fiut>At. 

cousin, n. first cousin, col-ceAtA|t ; 
first cousin once removed, cot- 
cuijcAji ; second cousin, col- 
f eif eA|i ; third cousin, cot- 
oduA^t. 

covetous, adj. f AnncA6. 

coward, n. clA-oAi^te (C), cniop- 
Aifte (M.), fjeontAttcAi'oe (M.), 
f eAft mcAccA. 

credit, n. (deserving praise) c|iet"o- 
eAtViAinr ; to buy on credit, 
ceAnnAc(c) a|i cAitix>e. 

crupper, n. uia|ia6, f ia|iac. 

" crying useless person," n. ce6l- 
An. 

cycle, n. jiouAjt. 

cycle, V. jtouuij. 

cyclist, «. itotdi'oe. 



Dart, «. (rush) fjiocAti; with a 
dart, -oe r 510c An ; (an arrow) 

5At, f AIJCAT). 

deed, ». (act) jniotii, beAjtc. 
defy, V. I defy you, betjiim -oo 

■oubf LAn (C), cui|iim mo -outj- 

flAn f uc (M.). 
depending (on), 1 ^cteiteAninAp 

or 1 5cle (followed by gen.) ; a^ 

cAobA"6 te. 
descant on, v. <;ui|t f I'of A|i, ctiAcc 

All. 



deserve, v. cuill, fAor|tui5; see 

Ai|ti-6e and idioms. 
different, adj. (not similar) caj- 

fAiTiAil ; a different story (&c), 

A tTlAtAl|tC X>e f ^CAt (&C.). 

dinner, n. pttoinn, x)inneA|t, meA*6- 

on lAe (E. U.). 
direction, n. (point of compass) 

Aiftx), ceA|tx>. 
discomfit, v. cf 105. 
district, n. ccAnncAjt, -outAij, 

timifceA|i, timifceitteAcc, 

botA. 
dozing, v., A5 boffOAit oo-oIaca, 

A5 niiojAitnAij. 
dress, n. (woman's dress) v;unA; 

(a suit) cutAix> ; (clothes) e a-oa6. 
dry-murrain, n. bjiuitteA^An. 



Easter, n. CAifg ; Easter Sunday, 

X)otnnAc CAf5(A). 
egg, n. ub, U5; 50S. ?;o:;Aif)e 

(slang words) ; addled Qgg, 

jtujAtt ; white of egg, ^PAlAn ; 

yolk of egg, bui-ocACvvn, bui"6e- 

ACAn ; egg-shell, blAOfj uibe. 
eight, num. adj. o6u, see § 244 ; 

num. n. eight (persons), occAjt, 

see § 266. 
eighteen, num. adj. occ-'oeA^. 
eighty, n. ceitfte -pidix), occ- 

iii05A('o) ; see § 255. 
eleven, num. adj. Aon-t)eA5 5 ^^^ 

Lessons 54 and 55. 
end, n. cjiioc, x>ei|ieA"6, ceAnn. 
end, V. cjiioinutj, cui^ c|iio6 le, 

cui|\ x>eineA-6 le. 
escape, v. cAluij, see idioms. 
evict, V. cui|t AniA^. 
ewe, n. mAiriteA<^ ; cao|ia UAin 

(S.C.) 
exactly, adj. 50 bAttAinneAc, 50 

C|iuinn, 50 •Dt'pe AC, 50 bAilcAC. 
excel, V. r^t'W'5; ^^^ bv\|ni. 
exception, n. see cAipe and idioms. 
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Famine, «. jOftCA. 

famish, v. (with hunger) fciucuij. 

Farrell, «. pcAnJAl. 

feeling, «. (sense of feeling) mot- 

Fergus, «. |:eA|t5Uf. 
fever, n. pAlb\\AT, ed^ctiuAf . 
" fiddling about," v. ucAmAtt. 
fifteen, num. adj. cuij-De-dj; sec 

Lessons 54 and 55. 
fifth, ord. num. adj. cuijca-o, CU15- 

tiiA^; see ^ 263. 
fifty, num. adj. leic-d:eAT>, T>eic if 

■DA f ICIT), CAOJAt). 

Finn, n. ponp. 

first, or(i. «m;». adj. teAX) (causes 

asp.) ; at first, A|t •ocur ; in 

front, 1 "oroif CAc, 1 -ucof ac. 
five, num, adj. cuij ; see Lessons 54 

and 55 ; five (persons) cuijCAf. 
flee, V. reic ; he fled to the country, 

see idioms. 
forget, V. ■oeAtimAX), -oeAX) ve<\\i- 

mAt) A|i or T)e. 
forgive, v. itiaic "oo. 
fortnight, «. cotcif, coicuseAr. ] 
forty, num. adj. t>a f icit) (prond. | 

•OACAT), M.), ceAtjtA^AT); sr<; § ' 

255. 
four, num, adj. ceitfte (with a 

noun); ccacaiji (without a 

noun) see Lessons 54 and 55; 

four (persons) ceAt]iA|i. 
fourteen, num. adj. ceitfte 

t>eA5 (with a noun); ceAtAift- 

"oeAj (without a noun) ; see 

Lessons 54 and 55. 
fourth, ord. num. adj. ceAtpAniA-o ; 

see § 2G3. 
fright, n. fSAnrif a-6, f$e6n. 
frighten, v. fSAnnpui^, cui|t 

fJATinf AX) A|t. 

funeral, n. foc|iAit» (in U. cojtpAm 
means a funeral). 



Gather, v. cptiinni^, bAtLt^. 
generosity, n. p^itcf lAiceAmLA^c. 
give way, v. (bend) cU&on ; (yield) 

SetlL, tei5 Le. 
goat, n jAbAji ; a buck goat, 

pocAix>e. 
Godfrey, n. goppAixj, S^Af |iai-d. 
grandfather, n. AUAift«m6|i, f«An- 

ACAIJl. 

grandmother, n. mACAi|t-m6|i, 
feAn.mAtAi|i. 

grazing, ». f eAfiAC ; the cows are 
grazmg (put out at grass), ca ha 
bA Aji f6A|tA6 ; (eating grass, 
browsing) ir»jeitc, inbeAft 
(prond. inio|t, M ). 

Haggard, n. (a place for stacks of 
corn and hay), lOclAnn or 
lotlAinn. 

half-blind, adj. caoc, 

halter, n. ceAnnjtAc. 

harm, n. (evil) AnA^Aiti ; (damage) 
T)OCA|i,t)to5bAtt, •oomAip'oe ; is 
it any harm for me? An niipT)e 
i')om 6 ? 

health, n. ft At nee. 

heifer, n. beAf a6, biof ac, bu-ooj;. 

height, n. Atf tjc ; in height, Af 
Ai^tDe. 

high-road, n. botAf-mof. 

history, n. fCAif. 

hurler, n. lomAnAi-oe. 

hurt, V. 50f CU15. 

hut, «. bocAn. 



Impediment, n. (a flaw, blemish) 
eAtATin ; (a difficulty) f Cf 6b ; 
(a hindrance) bAC, bACAt), bAc- 
Alt, CfCApAtt, roif mcAf 5 ; put 
an impediment in the way of, 
cuif cjieApAll Af ; (impediment 
to marriage), cot. 

instigator, n cionn-rftocAi|i. 

intimate (with), adj. mof (te). 
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Jaw-bone, n. en Am An jeill. 

jennet, n. jtAnAC. 

jqb, ». jiocAmAil, f lobAit. 



Kind, adj. cmcAlcA, cAoin, 
ccAnnfA, CAjtrAnnAC, cACAtinAc 
(N. C); in phr. "kind father, 
mother," &c, see -DUAt. 

kindle, v. tAf, twp reine te, 
f A-ouij, A^Ain. 



Landlord, n. ci^eAjtnA CAlniAti. 
lasting, adj. buAn. 
law, «. 'ottjeA'o, "oLi^e, jteAcc. 
lay, V. (lay down) leAj ; (an egg) 

beijt. 
laziness, w. fAltfAcr, teifjeAtri- 

Iacc. 
load, M. «AtA6 ; tticc. 
loathe, v., see jjtAin, tuJA and 

idioms. 
loathing, «. 3|tAin ; great loathing, 

■OBA^S-tftAin. 

lowing, V. n. (of cattle) jeimneAd. 
lucky, n. A-OAmAit, A-oniAft, A-of ac ; 

I am very lucky, CA An "oeAHj- 

A-o 0|tm. 



Mac Manus, n. tTlAc rriAJnufA. 
majority, n. bunAice, f ujtmott, m^- 

thofi, cwo If mo x>e. 
Manus, n. tllAjnuf. 
Maurice, n. mui|iip. 
may, aux. verb, see §§ 242, 243. 
mercy, n. cn6cxM|ie; have mercy 

on, tj^An cfiocAifie aji. 
milch-cow, n. bo bAinne, I01L15- 

eAc. 
milk, V. btit (C. and U.), ciiuio 

(M.). 
mill, n. m«iLeAnn. 
miller, n. mtJiUe6i^, m«ilne6i|i. 



mind, v., don't mind it, nA bAC 
teif ; I don't mind = I have no 
objection, ni mip'oe tiom ; 
minding (looking after), 1 
bfeijit (followed by gen.), a?; 
TAbAi^tc A'jie "uo ; it is not the 
misery of the people which he 
minds (which troubles him), ni 
h6 teAft nA n-oAome ip cAf leip. 

minute, n. (of time) moimCAX), 
neomAC (M.), buimn.e (U.) ; 
(minutes of a meeting) mion- 

CUAIttlfS. 

miss, v., I miss him (feel his ab- 
sence), Ai|ii5im uAim e, 
mouviijim UAim e, C|totnu:j;im 
e (U.) ; I missed him (failed to 
meet him), teip ofim reAn5- 
mAccAit teip. 

Monday, n. tuAn ; on Monday, 
"OiA LtiAin. 

month, n. mi. 

Myles, w. mAolmutjie. 



Near, prep. 1 n-Aice, 1 bpo^up, 1 
njAobAft, 1 n5;oi|te. a comAif 
(U.), (all follovved by the gen.) ; 1 
nT)Ait te, 1 n-^ice le, 1 nj; \\\ "oo, 
tAim te (all followed by the 
dat.) 

near-cut, n. Aicji otitic, com AnjAji. 

neglect, n. f Aillije. 

nine, num. adj. nAOi, see § 244 ; nine 
(persons) nAonbAfi, see § 266. 

nineteen, mmi. adj. nAOi-'O^Aj. 

ninth, ord. num. adj. nAomA-6, sec 
§263. 

ninety, num. adj. -oeic if ceitfe 
ficix), n6cA(x>),see § 255. 



Oar, «. mAi-oe itAtiiA. 
object, n. (a thing), |iux>, niio ; (of 
pity, &c.), ■oiol. 
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obligation, n. there is an obligation 
on me, ca fe T>'tJAlA6 o|tm, za 

fe tj'lAtAt Otim, CA p6 ■O'f lACAlb 

o|tm : see ca, Att, eijin, caic, 

f ulAtfi ; I am under an obliga- 

^ tion to him, 6«i|t f4 cumAOiti 

o'clock, A dtoj. 
O'Doherty, ». <5 •DotA^tCAij. 
O'Donoghue, «. "Oonn^A-oA. 
OTarreU, n. 6 f eAtiSAil. 
O' Gallagher, n. 6 J^ALlcobAift. 
opposite, prep. A|t ajai-o, Of 
coinne (followed by gen.). 

Pail, n. peAriAC, pA-oAt. 

painter, n, "OAtATJOiii. 

parch, V. f pAtp. 

parlour, «. pAfittif. 

p^tch, n. (of land) jio-OAn ; (for 

mending) p|teAbAn ; (a piece on 

a boot, &c.), cAOibin. 
perished, v. adj. (with cold) 

pfieAccA, tcACCA (M.), punAilue 

(N. C). cunAitce (W. U.). 
pity, n. C|t«A5 ; see niAiitj. 
poor, adj. bocu, t>eAlb (M.), x)A1"6- 

bi|t. 
pork, n muic-feott. 
postpone, V. cui^t A|t CAijitJe, cuifi 

cun fiteije, cui^i A^t ac-Ia. 
pour, V. (tea, &c.) f5Ai|tx>, -ooiftc; 

(rain) see Vocab. Pt. II. 
prepare, v. ueifjtim, ullniuij, 

fc6cAit, CU1|1 f A |iei|t, jlCAf . 
presence, «., in the presence of, i 

lAtAt|i,orcothAin,i bpiA-onAipe. 
present, adv. f a t ACAtf ; at present, 

fA tACAIft. 

price, «. tuAc. 

profit, n. buncAipce, bfiAbAc, 

fOCAfl. 

promise, v. jeAtt. 
proof, 11. ciiutAThnAf. 
public-house, n. T:eAc opcA, 
CAbAitme, ceAd An oil. 



push, n. (a push with the hands) 

rune, 
push, V. (with hands) cui|t cone i. 

Quarter, n. (of year) ]tAite ; (a 
fourth part) ccAtttAwiA. 

Reach, v. (arrive at), fjioid, ft^oip 

(M.), 1115. 
ready, adj. iieix), pA t^eiji, ultAth, 

pcocAitce. ' 

reaping-hook, n. cottt^^n. 
recognise, v. Aicnij ; su Aitne. 
refuse, ». (worst of anything) 

■oioJA, "OttAbpui^eAlt. 
relationship, n, 5A0I. 
repentance, n. Aititije, Ait|ieACAp. 
responsibility, «. cu|tAm, cxx^a- 

mun 
result, n. coftA'D ; as a result of, 

t)e bAtttt, "oe -oftiaim (followed 

by^^.). 
ride, v, (on animal or vehicle) 

niAttciaij ; (bicycle) iiotuij. 
right, in phr. all right, see "all 

right " and idioms. 
rise, V. 61^115. 
river, n. At) a, At>Ainn. 
Roscommon, n. UopcomAin. 
rout, n. ^tuAij. 

rout, V. cuiji ti^Ai5 Ap ; 11UA15. 
rub, n. in phr. that is the rub, ptn 

e An buitle {lit., stroke), 
rush, n. (a charge) ttuACAft ; (a 

plant) tuA^Ai^; with a rush, "oe 

f 51 or An. 
rut, n. (hole in the road) fSlAij. 

Said, V. x)ut>Ai|tc, see § 164. 

sale, n. on sale, A|t -oiot ; (an 
auction) CAnnt>Ait. 

Saturday, «. SACA^n ; on Satur- 
day, "OlA SAtAlftn. 

save, V. cAtijicuij, pAbAit. 
scarcity, n. jAnncAriAp. 
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scythe, ». f peAl. 

seat, ;/. ftn-oeACAn. 

second, ord. nunti adj. "da^a, 

•DOtfiA'o, see § 263. 
seldom, adf. AtiriArii. 
senseless, adj. (insensible), sjAn 

mocuJA^ 5An AfAnn ; (foolish) 

jAn deilt. 
serve, v. (Mass, &c.). ftiiotAiL, 

f|teAfCAt. 

seven, num. adj. feA6c, see § 244 ; 

seven (persons) mop-feipcAU, 

feA6cA|t, see § 266. 
seventeen, num. adj. fe<s6c-"oeA5 
seventh, ord. num. adj. fCAccniA-o, 

see § 263. 
seventy, num, adj. x>ei6 if z\\\ 

fi6fo, feA6cnio5A('o), see § 255. 
Shaina, fu SeAX>iiA. 
Shannon, ». SionAinr 
share, v. ^oinn (t«, with; a|1, 

amongst), 
shin, n. IxittjA ; shin-bone, cnAm 

riA tti|t5An. 
shove, «. (with shoulder or elbow) 

shove, t'. (with shoulder or elbow) 

CAbAljl C«ftftA1C -oo. 

Sive, n. Sa-oB. 

six, num. adj. fe; see Less-ns .54 

and 55 ; six (persons) feifeA^t. 
sixteen, num. adj. f e--oeAT; ; see 

Lessons 54 and 55. 
sixth, ord. num. adj. ferriA^, feif- 

eAio. 
" skin of teeth," pJir. see idioms. 
skull, n. clAijeAnn, plAOfg, 

blAOfJ. 

slight acquaintance, n. fpAtlAi-o- 

eAcc. 
Sligo, «. stt5eA6. - - " 
snore, v, f|tAr»n. 
sometimes, adv. AmAnncA, AtnAniiA, 

UAitteAtincA, f^Aicce. 
song, n, Ani|tAti. 



spark, n. fptAntic. eiBleoj, 
fmot, Aicinne; see fifgAi. 

stack, n. c|iuac, see §§ 320, 321. 

start, «. jeic, p|teAb ; with a start, 
■oe jeic, X)e pfieib. 

stick, n. mAiX)e, bACA. 

stir, n. co^i^uJAX) ; he did not stir, 
tiio^t cut|tf6 co|t 'riA CAjt -oe (or 

Ar). 

stop, V. fCA-O, prop, CU1H COfg Ajt 

(or le) ; stopped ( = at a stand- 
still) A|t fCAt), see § 207. 

store, n. fcoji, CAifje ; my store 
(term of endearment) a pc6|t, a 
uAirje; in store, 1 "ocAipge. 

subside, v. fiot«i5, pcAlut^. 

succeed, v. eiftij te ; he succeeded, 
•o'ei^i^ leip. 

sultry, adj. met|it), b|iotALtAc. 

supply, n. |tiAn. 

survive, v. f AttuiJ. 

sweat, w., Atluf. 

sweating, v. A5 cti|t Atluip ■oe. 



Talk, V. CAinnc. 

talker, n. cAinnceoiti; a foolish 

talker (a "blather") 5lA$Ai]\e, 

CAboj;. 
ten, num. adj. -oei^, see § 244 ; ten 

(persons) t)eicneAt>Ati, see% 266. 
tenth, crd. num. adj. x)etdeA^, 

x>eA^niA"6. 
thick, adj. (closely together) ciu jj ; 

(stout, fat) |iAniA|i. V' 

third, ord. num. adj. z]uurr.>s-6/ 

C|teAf , see § 363 ; a third. :i^art), 

rftiAti ; two-thirds, pA t)C|iiAn. 
thirteen, num. iuij. r|it-"DeA5; see 

■■;;■ Lessons 54 and 55. -^ • 

thirty, num. adj. -oeid if pice, x>ei6 

Art pi6i-o, cf io6a ; see § 255. 
threaten, v. bA^Aiji Af ; (show 

signs of — rain, &c.) c«Af . 
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three, num. adj. z]\\ ; see Lessons 54 
and 55; three (persons), C|iiu|i. 

thump, //. pAltco^, teAT)65. 

time, in phr. it is time for me, ca 
f e 1 n' Am A5Am (or -oom) ; it is 
high time for me, if miti'D •ootn, 
TA fe tA\\ Am AjjAm. 

tormented, v. adj. cttAitJce, ci ApcA. 

trade, «. (occupation) cev\ft"o, 
ceijit); (commerce) c^tACCAil. 

tradosm.in, n. feAjt cenix)e, f ao|i. 

Tuesday, «. mAi|tc; on Tuesday, 
TDlA tnAi|ic. 

turf, «. mom; soft wet turf, 

rpAX)A6, fpAlftCeA^, fpATJAjl, 
fPv^•OAlA<!!, fpAijtr. 

twelve, num. adj. -6 a ^©^5 

(with a noun) ; t>6-'6eA5 (with- 
out a noun) ; see Lessons 54, 55 
and 57; twelve (persons), 
■OA'ii'eAj. 

twenty, num. n. pite. 

twinkling, v. n. fmet-oeAv. 

two, num. adj. x>a (with a noun) ; 
■oo (without a noun) ; see Lessons 
54, 55 and 57 ; two (persons), 
beipc. 



Unexpectedly, adv. 1 mbcAt ha 
feibe; jAti doinne. 



Value, n. txt^t. 



Wake, n. (of a corpse) c6|itiAm. 
wake ^ 

waken.r "' ■°"''"'5. murS^'t. 
Walsh, n. tJfteAtnAc. 
want, V. what do you want (need ), 
j;oi-oe CA "oe T>ic Oftc, cbajit) 

ACA A5 ceApCAll «A1C; CAT) ACA 

iKMc; you want (need) it, ni m6|i 
■uuic e; I want (need) money, 
CA Aiit^cA-o x)e xnt Ofim, ca 
eAfbAix) Ai^Ajit) a|im, ceAf- 
ctii^eAnn Aif jbat) UAmi ; I 
want (desire), ip mi An tiom. 

weaver, «. pijeA-ooni. 

Wednesday, n. CeAt)AOin ; on 
Wednesday, "Oia CeA"OAOin. 

well off, in phr. he is well of, ca 
CAOt thAit Aiji, UA "0615 niAit 
AIJ1. 

went, V. cuAi-o; see § 170. 

what, in phr. " it is what," " it is 
how," see AmlAiX). 

wheel, n. ^ioca, f oc. 

wheel-wright, n. ftotAt>6i|i. 

whistle, ». f CAT). 

whistle (at) v. teij feAt) (a]i). 

whom, see §§ 303, 322. 

whose, see § 286. 

widow, n. bAinc|ieAbA6. 

will, n. (volition) coil ; (a testa- 
ment) ti-OA^c. 

win, V. snocuij, buAfO. 

workman, n. peAtt oibfte, oibiii'oe. 

wound, V. 50in, c|ieA<icui5, teoin. 



Yawning, v. n. miAtipAd. 
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